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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


(This demonstration board 
age August 11th, 1903, 
0. 735,749. ) 


This section repre- 
sents an old, unsightly 
floor. 


This section repre- 
sents the same floor, 
with the cracks filled 
with JAP-A-LAC 
CRACK and CREV. 
ICE FILLER, and 
covered with two coats 
of JAP-A-LAC 
GROUND COLOR. 


This section shows 
how the floor looks af- 
ter a coat of JAP-A- 
LAC GRAINING 
COLOR has been ap- 
plied, and grained with 
the JAP-A-LAC 
GRAINING TOOL. 


This section shows 
the completed floor af- 
ter the application of 
two coats of NATUR. 
AL JAP-A-LAC, 
transforming an old, 
unsightly floor into a 
perfect imitation of 
beautiful hardwood. 
This result can be ac- 
complished only by the 
use of JAP-A-LAC. 
—THE GLIDDEN 

VARNISH CO. 
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VOLUME 83. 


lp 4 NG David Parker 
was one of Stannard’s 
GA men at Gettysburg, 
waiting in the hot, trampled 
grass while the gray wave of 
Pickett’s charge swept nearer 
and nearer. When the wave 
crested and broke and receded, 
it left him storm-crushed and 
lifeless, a part of the human wreckage 
of that high tide of the Confederacy. He 
lay so inert that the first searchers for 
the wounded passed him by, as one be- 
yond their ministration. But there came 
later a young surgeon, who would not 
be convinced. Because he was young 
and desperately hopeful, he saved many 
lives that day; and among them David 

Parker’s. 

When David returned home to the 
Vermont village he seemed, but for the 
hospital pallor and the scar along his 
forehead, not greatly different from the 
boy who had marched away eighteen 
months before. He had always been a 
serious lad; that he was now a little sober 
and abstracted seemed only the effect of 
his illness. So thought the friends and 
neighbors who came to greet him, and 
made his honorable home-coming some- 
thing of an event in Marseilles. If his 
sister, who went South to bring him 
back, had any fears, they were hidden ; 
her hope was of a quality with the sur- 
geon’s. 

Besides the plain house, with its two 
or three acres of land at the edge of the 
village, there remained, as their joint 
inheritance, a few hundred dollars, draw- 
ing its four per cent. in the savings-bank. 
During her brother’s absence Martha had 
not touched this capital, but had sup- 
ported herself by sewing. This industry 
she continued. 

David was idle for a time; then he took 
up the daily small tasks about the place, 
performing them with painstaking thor- 
oughness and system. He cared for the 
cow and the chickens. In the spring after 
his return he plowed and made the land 
ready, and planted and hoed. But at 
most there was not much to be done. 
Through the summer he sat for hours 
upon the porch, polishing his musket or 
working out imaginary campaigns for 
the armies in the field. He seemed well 
and quite himself. 

The first time any one except his sister 
noted a change in him was on a morning 
in July. Orson Pierce, hard pressed in 
his haying and short of ‘‘hands,’’ passed 
with a mended rake from the blacksmith 
shop. He saw David sitting in the 
porch rocking-chair, the week-old Tribune 
upon his knees. Orson pulled up his horse. 
“Morning, David!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Got your 
hay all in?’’ 

David nodded. ‘‘Finished last week.’’ 

“‘T’m short-handed,’’? said Orson. ‘‘Come 
over and help me out two, three days, won’t 
ye? Ill pay two dollars besides your dinner.’’ 

David put by the Tribune and came down to 
the gate. ‘‘Why, yes, Orson, I’ll come over 
and help you. But I can’t take pay for it.’’ 

“‘Why not?’’? cried Orson Pierce. ‘‘I can’t 
— works with ye; there ain’t any here to 
do.’ 

“You don’t understand,’’ said David, pa- 
tiently. ‘‘When I enlisted I promised to work 
for the country ; it wouldn’t be right for me to 
take pay for doing anything for anybody else— 
that wa’n’t public service, you know.’’ 

Orson stared at him, uncomprehending. 

“‘But seeing there ain’t anything partic’lar 
the government wants of me just now,’’ David 
went on, ‘‘I guess I ought to give any help 
where it’s needed. I’ll go right on over with 
you, Orson.’’ 

The farmer accepted the offer gladly, dis- 
missing David’s words as an odd notion without 
meaning. But when, at the end of the week, 
the well-earned money was offered, it was 
refused in surprise and some irritation, with 
the same statement he had made before. 

Orson went over and paid the money to 
Martha, without her brother’s knowledge ;_ but 
people knew now that the Gettysburg wound 
had left David Parker “‘queer.’’ 

It was a time when every house along the 
Village street and the country highway lived in 
a shadow of tragedy. This one seemed so 
much smaller a thing than the war-blown 
Specter of death that paused at so many doors 
in Marseilles ! 

All the expression of David’s **‘queerness’’ 
turned upon his conviction that he was still a 
soldier of the Union, serving his enlistment. 
If his strength were required in battle, he would 





“ AND LONG HILL IS COMING TO SECOND IT! 


give it there ; if there were no fighting to be done, 
he was a public servant still. If the govern- 
ment at Washington did not call upon him, he 
was at the command of the state—of the town 
of Marseilles, but of no private individual. 

When Orson Pierce’s experience became 
known, others adopted his method of aiding 
the brother and sister. So David frequently 
worked out by the day, ‘‘just to accommodate, 
since he wasn’t on duty just then,’’ and his 
wages were paid to Martha. 

But a hindrance to this method arose now | 
and then—more and more frequently with the 
passing of years. 

Appomattox was to David only a trivial | 
incident, without significance ; but when another | 
year passed and another, with no call to arms, 
he gradually forgot to expect it, and saw his 
soldierly duties lying nearer home. 

A spring freshet swept out a culvert in front | 
of his house one day. Daniel Blodgett, who 
was highway surveyor that year, came with 
his hired man and his team to repair the 
damage. They had hardly begun when David 
Parker came out of his gate, hung his coat on 
a post, and went to work with them. 

**T told John Eames I’d help him with his 
sawing this morning, if there wa’n’t any public 
work to be done,’’ he explained. ‘‘But of 
course I must work for the town first.’’ 

‘“‘Why, I’m real glad to have you help, 
David ; these stones are pretty heavy. I’ll see’t 
this goes on your taxes.’’ It was a frequent 
custom to ‘‘work out’’ the highway tax. 

The culvert was repaired, and the men went 
on to the next washout. David toiled to good 
purpose all that day and the next. But when, 
on the third morning, he appeared, spade in 
hand, Blodgett was troubled. 

‘*You worked your tax all out yesterday, 
David,’’ he said, ‘tan’ I hain’t any authority 
to hire—there’s so many ’at wants to work this 
year. You’d better go over to Eames’s; he 
hasn’t finished with his wood.’’ 

‘*This is town work, isn’t it, Daniel? 





And 





LOOK —" 


it needs to be done. I must see to this first, 
you know; that’s what I ’listed for.’’ 

Slow-witted Daniel could think of no further 
argument. He accepted the aid thus presented, 
although he was much disturbed by it. Every 
day that the highway surveyor worked upon 
the roads that spring, David Parker labored, 
unpaid, beside him. His sister toiled longer 
hours than ever at her needle. 

With the completion of the spring work on 
the highways, David again went out for occa- 
sional days’ work for the neighbors ; but when- 
ever he heard of tasks for the town to be done, 
he was off to lend a hand. 

When he considered that his authority per- 
mitted him to do so, Squire Evans, who was 
first selectman, paid Martha for his work; but 
this was not often. Sometimes the gruff, 


imperious, soft-hearted old man took the money 


from his own pocket, and the town never 
heard of it. The squire gave David all the 
town jobs he could—teaming, driving the hearse, 
errands to the county town. Without fail, the 
self-appointed public servant did well whatever 
he found to do; his executive intelligence seemed 
in no way affected by his hurt. He could 
always be trusted—more than other men, the 
squire said, because he always paid his whole 
attention to the matter in hand. 

So matters went on until the bleak November 
day in 1871, when Martha Parker, with her 
hand fast in David’s, smiled bravely at her 
brother for the last time, and closed her stead- 
fast, tired eyes. 

David was dazed by his loss for many weeks 
—weeks when not even his delusion roused him 
to activity. His infirmity had in no measure 
diminished or altered his affection for his sister. 

Yet he had never felt dependent upon her; 
his pride as a soldier prevented that. So by 
and by, although his heart was sore and he 
could hear no word of his sister without emo- 
tion, he took up his work. He lived on in the 
house by himself, keeping it tidy, and relaxing 
nothing of the domestic industry and neatness 
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he had known there all his 
life. The neighbors, who had 
worried lest he might not be able 
to care for himself, were reas- 
sured. 

**But how’s David going to 
get what he earns, now Martha’s 
gone?’’ demanded the squire, 
loudly, of a group of his towns- 
men in the post-office. ‘‘How’s he 
going to live when the little he’s got 
is spent? Do you know?’”’ 

‘IT s’pose he can go to the town 
farm,’’ said Daniel Blodgett, hesita- 
tingly. 

The squire turned on him like a red- 

faced bull of Bashan. 
**Town farm!’’ he roared. ‘‘David 
Parker to the town farm! Daniel, you 
old fool, you’ll go there before he does, 
with all your four hundred acres. Town 
farm!’’ snorted the tender-hearted old 
bully. ‘‘I’ll tell ye what we’ll do. 
Come in here to Tom’s office and listen 
to me!’’ 

He swept them into the postmaster’s 
little cubby, and there he talked to them, 
his voice grown soft again, persuasive, 
convincing. 

The squire was in the habit of having 
what he wanted in Marseilles. He wanted 
this thing very much, and his neighbors 
joined with him more enthusiastically 
than they sometimes did. The five men, 
all influential in town affairs, came out 
of Tom’s office by and by with a well- 
considered plan. What that plan was 
appeared at ‘‘March meeting’’ a few 
weeks later, when the squire himself 
nominated David Parker for third select- 
man, and the meeting promptly elected 
him by acclamation. 

When the news was brought him, 
David was pleased, but he did not seem 
much surprised. He had been a faithful 
private for a long time; promotion was 
welcome, but not extraordinary or to be 
marveled at. 

The advantages of the squire’s plan 
were obvious; the selectmen drew no 
salary, to be sure, but they received pay 
from the town for the time actually spent 
in its service. Since David, with the 
genera! connivance, found Marseilles call- 
ing upon him pretty frequently, he 
received enough to meet his slender 
necessities; as for luxuries, he wanted 
no other than the dignity of his position. 

That he was conscious of this dignity 
was evident in several ways, especially 
after the town had shown, two years 
later, its satisfaction with the experiment 
by making him first selectman. In time 

he became highway commissioner as well. Self- 
respecting he had always been; now he bore 
himself with an air of reserve and authority 
that sat quite becomingly upon him. 

As an official he vouchsafed no explanation 
for things he did except at the town meetings, 
and then but briefly. He put on now the tall 
beaver hat that had been his father’s, and wore 
it constantly when he was engaged upon the 
business of the town. 

If at such times it was inconvenient for him 
to return home for dinner for himself or his 
horse, he asked for both at the nearest house, 
If he needed tools or team, he requisitioned 
them in like manner, taking care always that 
he did not go too often to the same place; his 
sense of fairness was acute. 

This habit and, more particularly, his un- 
willingness to explain anything he did, were a 
cause of irritation to some. But when it was 
seen that his management was economical and 


| effective, the complaints carried little weight. 


Never had town affairs received such able 
attention. The roads of Marseilles were the 
delight of her inhabitants and the envy of her 
neighbors ; the tax-rate had never been so low. 
David’s real executive ability was unimpaired 
by his injury ; none of the affairs of the country 
town was so large as to be beyond his compe- 
tence. 

The squire’s delight in David’s success was 
unbounded. He stopped one day to watch the 
construction of a new bridge over the branch 
below the village. The commissioner, with 
three men to help him, was busily at work— 
in his shirt-sleeves, but with the beaver hat 
pulled firmly down on his head, although the 
time was August. The task was going forward 
swiftly, intelligently. 

*‘Good for the Mayor of Marseilles!’’ the 
squire shouted in his big voice. ‘That’s a first- 
rate job, David!’’ 

The men heard it, and the name stuck. 
People said it half -jocosely, half - proudly. 
Sometimes the ill-natured were inclined to make 



































fK}\"* fled up the cellar stairs, drop- 
ping potatoes and carrots at every 
misstep. ‘‘This is the last!’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘I’m tellin’ ye wanst fer all, 
ma’am, the baste goes or I do!’”? And a 
moment later ‘‘the baste’’ himself appeared 
—a small, unprepossessing, whity-yellow 
ferret, wrapped in the arms of ‘‘ Jimpsey’’ 
Englehart, the son of the house. 

Mrs. Englehart stood uncertainly between 
them. ‘Well, Katy, I’m sure I haven’t 
any fondness for him myself. He should 
have been sent back at once.’’ 

**Yes,’”’ said Jimpsey, fairly in tears, 
‘*ves, after he’s gone and done his duty and 
killed all the rats,—and he killed them just 
in bunches, too!—then nobody has any sym- 
pathy for him any more!’’ 

‘*Sympathy!’’ Katy choked at it. ‘The 
blood - suckin’ little pink eyes! If I 
could fetch him only wan clip with the 
furnace shaker !’’ 

“You do now! 
tell her now! For if ever she does — 

By this time Mrs. Englehart could 
once more hold the scales of justice 
evenly. ‘‘Jimpsey,’’ she said, ‘‘we’re 
not denying how valuable he’s been. 
When I think of the way we were 
pestered with rats hardly two weeks 
ago— But you ought to think of 
the people who are pestered with them 
still, and pass him on to them. The 
Lisgars and Appletons have just as 
many as we had.’’ 

‘*Well, why can’t they go and buy 
ferrets of their own, then? But I 
guess they’ll never get any like Togo!’’ 

‘*Then you must keep him in the 
stable. Why must he be forever going 
back to the cellar ?’’ 

‘*Why, because that’s where he had 
the most fun, of course! I keep him 
in his box, too, only he chews his 
way out again.’’ 

‘* Togo’’ seemed to blink his little 
albino eyes in pleasant corroboration. 
Katy could hardly resist making a pass 
at him. 

Jimpsey retreated vengefully toward 
the outer door. ‘‘And now, too, when 
he even knows my whistle! I can 
send him into that hole away up in 
front by the coal-bins, and then whistle 
through my fingers into the hole away back 
near where we keep the potatoes, and he 

* comes up just as if it was only the other 
side of the partition. He’ll do it every 
time I give him a meat scrap. I guess 
there aren’t many ferrets trained like 
that !’’ 

Again Mrs. Englehart gave up. 

Yet it was with a very uneasy mind 
that she gave up. Only too clearly did 
she feel that if there was another meeting 
between Katy and Togo in the shadowy 
glimpses of the coal- and vegetable-bins, 
there would no longer be any chance to 
choose between them. And Katy was the 
only really good cook she had ever had. 
She decided at last that it was something 
that Mr. Englehart must settle, although 
in the main it was against her principles to 
trouble him with such domestic problems. 

That day Mr. Englehart returned from 
the new college buildings with worry on his 


Mother, you better 


” 


face. 

‘**Belle,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m about ready to 
quit.”’ 

‘“‘Why, dear,’’ she asked, ‘‘what is it 
now ?”” 


“Oh, Orv again. A young architect 
like that—with the brains for it, too—gets 
a job that gives him his chance to make 
a name through the whole state. He’s so 
uplifted that he marries on it. And then 





“TOGO” 
By Arthur 


| he lets a fat-headed contractor make a fool of 
| himself and him about once a week. When 
| that business of the chimney supports got out, 
the Journal gave him enough bad advertising 
to kill two ordinary reputations. And now —’”’ 
he spread out his hands on the table. 

‘Dear, dear!’?? The thing went at once to 
Mrs. Englehart’s heart in a way that it could 
not do to her husband’s. For it was her sister 
Anna that the clever young Mr. Orville Havi- 








land had married. ‘‘And, oh, the night that 
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“ JIMPSEY" AND “ TOGO.” 


Journal article was published I could see them 
both grow years older while they were reading 
it. What is it Malone’s done this time?’’ 

‘*Oh, it was Malone, all right. Ina way it 
wasn’t Orv’s fault at all. He’s been giving 
himself entirely to the inside and up-stairs work 
for the last month, and I suppose it never once 
entered his head that an ordinary reasoning 
man could go wrong in the pipe-laying. Then 
Malone simply put in and covered up every 
solitary tube connection between power-house, 
main building, library and dormitories without 
running the wiring through !’’ 

** James bed 

**Could you believe it? Could you? Oh, I 
need hardly say that Orv insists upon taking 
all the blame. There’s miles of piping alto- 
gether. And as soon as the Journal gets hold 
of that —’’ 

It was little wonder that Mrs. Englehart said 
nothing about Togo. And the same feeling 
that sent her across to the Havilands’ with her 
dessert uneaten, sent her husband outdoors, 
where he believed he could think alone. 

As a matter of fact, he remained alone only 
till Jimpsey could find him. And then the 
whole matter of Togo’s glitteringly meritorious 
past and his darkly perilous present was set 
forth for the consideration of the Englehart 
supreme court. 

But to an outsider it must have been evident 








at once that the supreme court was not giving 
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the matter its customary close attention. And 
by the time the counsel for the defense had 
made his case complete, by telling how Togo 
would answer to his whistle, the advocate 
began to be conscious of that himself. 

When he was just about to enter a protest, 
‘*‘What? What was that?’? asked Mr. Engle- 
hart, suddenly. ‘‘What was that you were 
saying about his answering to your whistle?’’ 

Jimpsey went over that part of it again. And 
now the supreme court did give heed to him. 

‘*But, pa,’’ said Jimpsey, ‘‘I told you 
about that once before !’’ 

‘Did you, son, did you? Well, I’m very 
glad you’ve told me again.’? He walked 
through to the stable and peered into Togo’s 
box. ‘‘Has he been fed yet?’’ 

‘*Well, not for quite a while—not for an 
hour or two. Of course I’ll have to feed 
him again before I go to bed.’’ 

**Good! But suppose you postpone that 
last feeding for another hour ortwo. I think 
I’d like to show him over at the Havilands’. 
And maybe, if you could put him back into 
that wire basket thing he came in, we could 
take him along right now.’’ 

To Jimpsey’s increasing puzzlement, his 
father seemed as anxious to put Togo on 
exhibition as he had ever been himself! 

An hour later they were making part of a 
group that would have aroused the curiosity 
of anybody who happened to observe it. It 
was encircling a lantern in the half-finished 
dynamo-room of the new college power- 
house. It consisted, besides the pair of 
chums already mentioned, of Mr. John 
Malone, contractor, two of his men, and an 
electrician. As for Jimpsey Englehart, he 
was lying face down on the floor at the end 
of a large iron pipe. 

At the same time, a hundred and fifty yards 
away, in the pine-and-plastery-smelling base- 
ment of the new college library, there was a 
second lantern and a second group.. It was 
made up of a very pale young architect 
named Haviland, of his young wife and 

Mrs. Englehart, and another of Mr. Malone’s 
assistants, 

The assistant was kneeling in a sort of niche. 
Between his knees, in the ‘‘wire basket thing,’’ 
was Togo. In front of them was a hole that 
might have been a rat-hole upon a planet 
where rats are as big as woodchucks and have 
learned to line their burrows with steel tubing. 
As it was, Togo was paying no regard to it at 
all. 

Yet it was that nosing, scratching, none too 
clean and none too savory young ferret which 
four people were watching intently. For one 
minute—or five—or ten—they had been listening 
for something. And now at last it had begun 


to come to them—the faintest murmur-echo of | 


a ‘‘finger whistle.’? It sounded as if it had 
come over a telephone from a thousand miles 
away. 

Togo sat up, thrust his nose out, and looked 
at that pipe end. But even those who had 
never seen a ferret before could see that he was 
looking at it incredulously and with contempt. 
As a rat-hole, that iron piping was an absurd- 
ity ; and rats as big as woodchucks were palpably 
non-existent. 

The whistle came again. 

And again Togo twitched about and eyed 
that pipe end; possibly, after all, such things 
might be true. 

A third time he got the whistle. And now 
his cage door was snapped open. For a 


! confidential visit to the Engleharts, particu- 





moment he still persisted in his doubt, stub- 
born as a beaver ; but the whistle was again 
repeated, and at last, with a squeaking cluck 
that admitted frankly that the thing was 
something which it was at least his duty to 
investigate, he shot through the hole and 
disappeared. 

He was eating a meat scrap from the 
fingers of Jimpsey Englehart before the man 
with the wire basket thing was out of the 
library cellar. The matter was really de- 
cided already. 

But it was necessary to make absolutely 
sure. 

When Jimpsey began to whistle again, he 
in his turn had taken his place in the library 
basement, and Togo was being held for 
his start in the power-house. This time, 
too, he made the trip more slowly. But he 
made it. And he was slow only because 
about his neck was a tiny dog collar, or 
rather cat collar. And behind it trailed a 
hundred and fifty yards of fine hard fishing- 
line. 

It was Jimpsey himself who sent back the 
signaling double tug. And in the dynamo- 
room the electrician announced that the rest 
was easy. He had already looped the end 
of a reel of light copper wire about the 
fishing-line. 

‘* That’ ll take through any weight of insu- 
lated you want,’’ he said. ; 

** And, boys, it’s miles ahead,’’ said Mr. 
John Malone, ‘‘of the old story of the lad 
that got caught up top of the factory chim- 
ney, and raveled down the yarn from his 
sock heel! You know I said all along we’d 
Manage our crossin’ as soon as we’d actu- 
ally come to it. Then, too,’’—he ingrati- 
atingly expanded to young Mr. Haviland, 
—‘‘this’ll make a fine story in the paper. 
It’ll make the finest story you ever read.’’ 
Meanwhile Togo had begun his second run, 
this time to North Hall. 

And if, at the end of another hour, he 
decided that he was not hungry any more, 
and could accordingly leave the remainder of 
his job until the next morning, no one could 
do any worrying about that. In the pro- 
cession that left the new college buildings 
with extinguished lanterns, Mr. Malone, 
contractor, and Mr. Haviland, architect, 
walked side by side—both alike making 
solemn resolutions enough for New-year’s 
day. A few steps behind them little Mrs. 
Haviland and Mrs. Englehart were taking 
advantage of the darkness to give each other 
a series of half-tearful hugs. And for his 
part, with feelings inexpressibly triumphant, 
Jimpsey Englehart was walking far in the 
van and all but hugging Togo! 

As the Journal did get the story, too, 
the thing was simply a little idea that archi- 
tect and contractor had had incommon, But 
it must be said that Mr. Malone, who fur- 
nished the interview, could not deny that 
it was himself who had vgeally seen ‘‘the 
actual possibilities’’ of it. 

And the evening that interview appeared, 
the same Mr. Malone paid a private and 


larly to Jimpsey. He found him and Togo 
going into something together in the stable. 

**You’ve got to sell him to me!’’ he said. 
‘“No way to it, you’ve simply got to. And 
I want him less to use than to admire. I’ll 
give you twenty dollars—which’ II set you out 
in a whole pigeon-house, tumblers, homers 
and all.’’ 

Jimpsey’s eyes almost popped out. His 
feelings toward Togo began, despite himself, 
to undergo a change. 

‘*Twenty dollars, that’s what I said. And 
nineteen of itll be for his head. For, just 
between us, boy, just between us, it’s his 
head I’m needing in particular.’’ 








fun of the ‘‘crazy selectman,’’ or to grumble at 
the annual charge for expenses ; but, as a rule, 
the town rather enjoyed the little notoriety 
David brought them—and they chuckled at the 
low tax-rate and their prosperous affairs. 

Year after year brought reélection. The 
places of the two other selectmen became merely 
honorary posts; their occupants left all the 
business to David. 


Squire Evans and his cronies, who had put 


David in office, were gone now, but their sons | 


and nephews kept him there. The ‘‘Mayor of 
Marseilles’? had become an institution. 
Twenty-three years David had served in his 
office, and this was the twenty-fourth. He was 
fifty-five years old, spare, muscular and straight, 
but white-haired and wrinkled like a man of 
seventy. His blue eyes looked out as straight 
as a child’s from under the brow where the 
Gettysburg scar yet showed. He kept himself 


as carefully and neatly as he kept the little | 


house known to all Marseilles as ‘‘the mayor’s 
place.’’ His habits had settled upon him as 
upon other men. 


When his old beaver hat grew woefully | 


shabby, Rodney Evans, the squire’s son, found 


| county town, he saw the mayor poking about 


to anybody. A few times these two habits of 
David’s had stirred up disaffection; once his 
reélection had been opposed. 

‘I wish mayor wouldn’t always be quite 
so close-mouthed about things,’’ said Rodney, 
before the vote was taken; ‘‘but he does his 
work right, and we know there always is a 
good reason, and we’ll find it out in time.’’ 

The mayor’s majority that year was over- 
whelming. 

One September morning in 1896, as Rodney 
drove down the Long Hill on his way to the 


the steep hillside above the road. He was too 
far away to speak, but Rodney waved his 
whip, and David brought his hand to the brim 





| the village, turned at that time sharply to the 


of the beaver in his customary salute. 
The Long Hill road, a quarter-mile below 


left, and swept down across the steep, at times 
precipitous, face of the hill. Midway, a ledge 





blasted away to make room for fhe road ‘almost | 
overhung it; the valley lay two hundred feet | 
below. 

At the bottom the road ran to the right, past | 
the town house, set here in the geographical | 
center of the town. 


In winter there was sometimes a steep tempo- 
rary road in use across the neck of the letter. 
In the following February Rodney Evans, 
driving up the temporary road, found David 
repairing it. He was surprised, for the way was 
only a pent-road, open for private convenience, 
and not cared for by the town. Knowing 
David’s scrupulous nicety in keeping to public 
work, Evans let his curiosity stop him. 
‘*How’s this, mayor?’’ he called, jocularly, 
“*Goin’ to make a permanent road here?’’ 
David straightened from his task with his 
odd dignity. 
**Yes,’’ he said. 





| 
| 
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thought Rodney. His curiosity was so much 
excited that he hitched his horse to the fence 
and walked down the road, to see if it was 
impassable or blocked in any way. The only 
untoward thing he found was a second stout 
fence at the foot. He tramped back over the 
snowy path, puzzled and disturbed. 

Others who came after him, to find them- 
selves obliged to make a long détour, and use 
the rough, steep, ill-made road, were frankly 
angry. 

John Daggett upset his load of wood on the 
new road that first day; he descended upon 
David with a torrent of wrathful reproaches. 


*‘Why—why,’’ stammered Rodney, robbed of | The mayor toiled in the soft snow to pile the 


his joke, ‘‘what’s that for? Won’t the old road 
do? Don’t hardly seem as if we needed this, 
too, does it??? 

‘*T’ve closed the old road,’’ said the mayor, 
and went on with his work. 

Rodney’s mouth opened, and shut again. 
The mayor’s way of closing a conversation 
was uncomfortably definite and final. Smaller 


wood back on the sled, but he made no answer 
except to say that he was sorry for the accident. 

Eben Martin, when he heard Daggett’s report 
the next day, took the Long Hill road home 
with the avowed intention of pulling up the 
barriers. David came upon him while he was 
tugging at the first post, and fixed him with 
those ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ eyes of his. Eben left 


| men than Rodney had been made furious by it. | the barriers alone, but when he was out of 


The farmer gasped again, then chuckled and | sight hurt vanity and anger boiled up in him, 


drove on. 


him another in some old Boston shop. He still | and dividing sharply to right and left, followed | way down the hill cut off by a stout post-and- 


levied upon the townspeople as a defending | the stream in both directions. 


general might do; and he made no explanations 


The road to the | 


| right thus made a long U with the hill road. | 


rail barrier. 


When he turned into the permanent |and he vowed he would get even with the 
It then crossed the branch, | road at the top of the slope, he found the old | mayor. 


When Rodney Evans came to the post-office 


| for his mail that Saturday night, he was iot 


*‘Now what on earth did he do that for?’’ | sreatly surprised to find the mayor’s act the 























topie of discussion; but he was startled to find 
how the feeling against David had grown and 
hardened. It seemed as if every man in the 
store had suffered inconvenience or worse from 
the blocked road. 

‘*And the erazy idiot won’t give anybody a 
reason for doing it !’’ bellowed Martin, savagely. 
“T say we’ve had enough of him!’’ 

**So do I °° 

‘*You’re right, Eben!’’ 

‘“‘We need a man with his senses!’’ The 
erowling chorus met not an opposing voice till 
the old squire’s son spoke. 

Rodney was almost eloquent that night. He 
told the story most of them knew, but had 
chosen to forget—the story of David’s war 
service, of his wound, of his long years of 
devoted labor for Marseilles, of the crushing 
blow the loss of his office would mean to 
him. 

‘“‘We all know David has odd ways,’’ he 
said, at last, ‘‘and it would be better if he’d 
explain what he shut the hill road off for. But 
we know from experience that he won’t do it. 
And we ought to know from experience, too,— 
for we’ve had the experience,—that he didn’t 
do it without a reason. I have no idea what 
it is, but I believe there is one; and I’m willing 
to trust David Parker to show it to us in his 
own time.’’ 

The opposition lowered its head till Rodney’s 
back was turned, then it rose again. Each day 
found it a little stronger. 

Three days before March meeting Rodney 
heard that John Daggett was to be nominated 
against David; half a dozen men were out 

‘‘electioneering’’ for him. 

Partly for his father’s sake, partly because 
of his own liking and respect for the mayor, 
the squire’s son tried hard to stem the tide. 

He drove from morning till night; he argued 
and pleaded and threatened. He tried to get 
David to give a reason for cutting off the road ; 
but the mayor would only stare at him with 
knitted brows, and repeat, ‘‘I am _ sorry, 
Rodney, if it disturbs people; it had to be 
done.’’ 

‘But why ?’’ 

“Why? Why? Because it had to be done!’’ 
So the circle went, until at last Rodney gave 
up the attempt. 

On the day of the town meeting Rodney 
drove down the hill and round by the new 
road with a sense of utter discouragement. He 
found the town house unusually full of voters ; 
it was only too plain that the feeling against 
the mayor ran high. The extra half-mile many 
of them had had to travel in the soft snow path 
had been a strong argument against him. The 
day was a warm one for March, the roads 
were thawed and full of water, and the tempers 
of men were short. 

David himself was there, as usual, his beaver 
hat on his knees, as oblivious of the stir as he 
was of its cause. 

With some vague idea of easing the possible 
blow of his defeat, Rodney sat down beside 
him and tried to explain how some had not 
understood his reasons for cutting off the hill 
road and had been disturbed. 

The only response was the familiar one: ‘‘T 
am sorry if any one is troubled by it, Rodney, 
but it had to be done.’’ The idea that he was 
about to be deprived of his long-cherished office 
could not yet reach him. 

Rodney turned away to make one last vain 
appeal. Men hardly listened to him; they were 
not merely dissatisfied, they were angry. All 
the annoyance and inconvenience of David’s 
oddities were remembered now, and his services 
forgotten. Rodney could count no more than 
a dozen who would surely stand with him. 

The hour for the meeting came. The men 
settled down in whispering groups. John 
Daggett sat, defiant but uncomfortable, in the 
little relished prominence of his candidacy. 

The place of moderator at town meeting had 
become almost a hereditary office in the Evans 
family. The squire had held it uninterruptedly 
for nearly forty years, and Rodney for ten. 


To-day he peremptorily declined to serve; his | 


voice, at least, should not announce to David 
that Marseilles had discharged him, without 
honor, from her service. 

George Lewis, the little postmaster, was put 
n the place. The routine business dragged on. 
ltodney sat by the window, gazing moodily out 
it > Long Hill and the line of the road across 
ts face. 

Half an hour later there was a sudden tighten- 
ng of the interest. Men sat up straighter or 
hifted nervously in their seats. The nomina- 
tions for first selectman were called for. 

On the moment Martin was up, shouting, 
‘Mr. Moderator! Mr. Moderator!’? He nom- 
nated John Daggett. 

There was a rumble of ‘‘Second it !’? round | 
he hall. 

The moderator looked about, hesitating. 
‘Are there any other nominations ?’’ he asked. 

With the aid of staff and chair-back old 
— Pierce pulled himself unsteadily to his 
eet. 

“IT nominate David Parker!’’ 
shirilly, and sank back. 

There was silence for a moment. 
‘Is the nomination. seconded?’’ from the 
nair, 

No one spoke. 


he cried, 


Then Rodney Evans was on his feet with | 
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such a spring as sent his chair clattering back- | 


ward to the floor. 

‘“*‘Mr. Evans!’’ stammered the moderator. 

But the squire’s son was not looking at him 
—or at anything inside the hall. He was staring 
out of the window, staring with both awe and 
exultation in his face. 

“I second David Parker’s nomination!’’ he 


cried, without turning, and in a voice that | 
| few acres of meadow grass-land. 
“And Long | 


brought every man in the meeting to his feet. 
He raised his arm, pointing. 
Hill is coming to second it! Look —’’ 

His cry perished in a sound that deafened 
them all. 

The glass of the windows burst in rattling 
splinters, but they did not hear it; benches 
and chairs were crashingly overturned in the 
rush for open air, but they fell unheard; boys 
screamed, and men cried out in terror, but they 
were like the dumb. All sounds that man or 








his works could produce were as silence in the | and broken benches. George Lewis brought to 

noise of the landslide! | light an unexpected dramatic sense. He turned 
Five terrible minutes later the great Long Hill | on the door-step, and faced the crowd. 

slip was over. And because of David Parker’s| ‘‘This meeting. will come to order!’’ he cried. 

poking about on the September hillside and | ‘‘ Prepare to ballot for first selectman. The —’’ 


setting his stubborn barriers in the February ““Mr. Moderator!”’ John Daggett stood up 
| snow, it was over with no more damage than | in the snow, his red face tiery with excitement. 
some few scores of shivered panes, some square | ‘‘Mr. Moderator, | withdraw my name, And 


I move that the clerk cast one ballot for David 
Parker !’’ 

It was seconded with a shout. 

‘As many as so order —’’ 

It was carried with a roar. 

**And David Parker is elected!’’ 

He has been elected eleven times since that 
day. And Marseilles makes herself insufferable 
to her neighbors, boasting about her ‘mayor.’ 


feet of fallen plaster, and the spoiling of some 


The torrent of earth and rocks had swept the 
old road away almost from barrier to barrier ; but 
the new road was untouched, and the town 
house—the only building near—stood a hundred 
yards on the side of safety. 

The voters of Marseilles were sober - faced 
men as they stood in the town-house yard and 
looked at the wide-scarred face of the hill and But praise and blame alike pass over David's 
the harmless heap in the valley. scarred head, and leave it untouched. He 

The building was full of plaster and glass | but a faithful soldier, ‘‘enlisted for the war.’’ 
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(x O hunt for new things in foreign lands, 

and to give what you find away—what 
ERB could be more fun than this? To make 
an occupation of it, to be paid a living salary 
for doing it, and to be an official of a great 
government because you are doing it, is to be 
an agricultural explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

To travel simply in search of new sensations 
is interesting indeed, but it cannot satisfy an 
active, intelligent mind very long. One can 
have some hobby, collect paintings, bric-i-brac, 
or write books of travel, but the paintings are 
kept in galleries for a few people to look at, the 
bric-i-brac is shut up in cabinets, and the books 
one writes afford amusement or instruction to 
a circle of readers which generally grows smaller 
every year. 

But it is different with plants. If one gets 
these, no matter how rare they are, they can 
be divided and half given away, and in a few 
months there will be just as many as before. 
There is, of course, a feeling in human nature 
that one likes to have things that others have not, 
and this is why the orchid-hunters of the Guiana 
forests, for instance, brave the dangers of fever 
and starvation in search of a new kind of orchid 
—one that cannot be reproduced from seed. 
But I cannot sympathize with those collectors 





who, with great ceremony, take one through 


A NEW EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD. 
By DAVID FAIRCHILD, Agricultural Explorer in Charge of Seed and Plant Introduction, 








United States Department of Agriculture. 


was good for anything or not, was valuable on |from eight to ten shipments of living seeds or 
account of the light it threw on the relationships plants from the most out-of-the-way parts of 
of plants and on their distribution over the | the world. 
earth. To-day arrive a remarkable red corn from 
Times have changed, and over the world there | Peru, a collection of wild fodder plants from 
has swept a wave of interest in agriculture and | Palestine, some Chinese dates from Peking, 
a realization of its possibilities for wide-awake, | Chinese litchi fruit from the Island of Honan, 
intelligent men. A deeper a half-ton of seed of the native 
knowledge of what he can do Arabian alfalfa from the~ 
with plants by breeding, by mouth of the Tigris, and a 
scientific cultivation, has made big shipment of Egyptian 
the American farmer eager to clover seed from Cairo. The 
try new things, to see if he requests have come for these 
cannot get more out of his things already, and as soon as 
land. the seeds are cleaned and the 
Wild plants, that until now plants are inspected for dis 
have been practically value- eases and pronounced healthy, 
less, have become of great they will be sent on their way 
value for breeding purposes, to the different parts of the 
furnishing some character, country. 
such as a fruit without seed or There are in each state ex- 
a stem without spines, that periment stations with corps of 
in the new plant created may men who are paid to try such 
appear asa valuable characteristic. Ilere, then, | things, and to these state stations a great many 
is a new reason, a new stimulus for the explo- | of the imports go; but not all, for any man 
ration of the world, and one in which the | who shows that he is able to take care of the 
American farmer’s son is taking an active part. | new things, and is, in short, an experimenter, 
The prairies and forests of the world must | is entitled to the government’s encouragement 
again be ranged over by trained men who | and assistance. 
| To change the crops of the country, to en- 
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A LOAD OF SCARLET WINTER 
RADISHES 


know what they are after, and this time it is | 





| 


| surveys of the world that have been carried out 


| These were in search of new plants, it is true, 








the living seeds and plants which they will 
DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. search for and import. 
men presents ! 

There is the continual change of scenes and 
faces, the visits to beautiful gardens and inter- 
esting forests, trips up and down fascinating 
streams, and numberless inspections of market- 
stalls, to say nothing of the exciting work of 
following up the clue to some rare thing that 
one has got trace of in a market or in some 
interview—and all the time out under the open 
sky. 

On the other hand, this life alone in strange 
lands and among hostile, suspicious peoples is 
sometimes one of extreme danger and hardship. 

Let me give, from Mr. Frank Meyer’s letters 
which have recently come in, the picture of an 
explorer’s life in Manchuria and China, 

For three months he saw no white face save 
that of an occasional missionary ; he was always 
surrounded by curious and impertinent natives ; 
sleeping in inns that no human being should 
sleep in for the vermin; living on what the 
people of the country live on; forced to cover 
great distances on foot, making long and weari- 
some marches alone late into the night to reach 
the next inn, only to find it cold and cheerless, 
with the wind whistling through the torn paper 

| windows; to sleep on a cold brick bedstead or 
herd with Chinamen of the dirty ‘‘coolie’’ class 





MOBBED BY INFURIATED CHINAMEN. 


their conservatories to show some rare plant, 
unless it is something they are propagating in 
order to give away. I do not believe that to for warmth. 

feel you have the only thing of its kind inthe| He has known what it is to be mobbed by 
world can give as much pleasure as to know | hundreds of infuriated Chinamen in the streets 
you have given a new pleasure to thousands. | of an interior city, and to escape only by the 


exercise of rare diplomacy ; and he has been set | 


upon by Siberian ruffians, 
| and has fought for his life 
too, the day of the great geo- | with a dirk. 

But it is not enough to 
find a new plant ina foreign 
land and send some seeds 
of it to this country. If 
the plant is an entirely 
new one there will be no 
one to take care of it, and 
perhaps no one to see that 
it is rightly planted. 
it gets into the hands of the man who wants it 
and is prepared to grow it. This need has 
induced the government to build up the Office 
of Seed and Plant Introduction, where all the 
| things sent in by explorers are received, and 
from which they are sent out again through the 
country. 

To this office come every day scores of requests 
from experimenters who want to try seed® or 
plants which the explorers have sent in from 
abroad, and to this office come, in every day 


What the Purpose Is. 


HEN, 
graphic explorers is past, there are 
2 no new worlds waiting to be discovered 
~e new Columbuses. Every continent on this | 
small globe has been crossed and recrossed ; 
every archipelago of islands, great or small, has 
been drawn on some published map. The barren 
wastes of the arctic regions and the deserts 
| alone remain, with, perhaps, some tropical 
interior of a well-known coast-line. 

Nor should the new agricultural explorations 
be confused in the mind with the botanical 
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by the national museums and botanical gardens. 


but with the prime object of describing them, 
of putting their pressed flowers, fruits and leaves 
into collections of dried specimens, or, occasion- 
ally, of growing them under the restricted 
conditions of a botanical garden. 

To these explorers a new plant, whether it 


What a fascination the life of these trained | 





A CHINESE VEGETABLE-GARDEN 


Some one must see that | 


|courage the farmer who has always grown 
| corn to try something else when corn fails, 
part of the duty of this office. 


is 


The Necessary Years. 
it must not be thought that the 


i). game of agricultural exploration 


CES quick in getting results. Plants take 
time to grow, and it takes time to teach people 
how to grow them. Often half a lifetime may 
pass before the chosen plant which an explorer 
predicts will be a great success has become really 
a great crop. 

But where many plants are picked out, there 
are sure to be some which will reward the 
explorer early, and others which will give him 
a very delightful glow of satisfaction in his old 
age. And there are few pleasures that are 
more enduring than the ones that come to the 
man who first introduced a new plant into his 
country, even if the people who are dependent 
on it for their living have forgotten that he 
did it. 

Agricultural exploration is a profession, and 
although any one may play at it, few have the 
training to engage in it successfully. 

More is necessary than merely to pack a bag 
and board a steamer for somewhere. The 
explorer must know what his country wants, 
and he must know this so intimately that when, 
| as some mountainside flashes past the car win- 
dow and his eye catches a peach-tree in bloom, 
and it is late for peaches to bloom, his mind will 
respond with the thought that perhaps this 
foreign peach may bloom so late at home 
that it will escape the late 
spring frosts. 

He must know not only 
the prescribed area of some 
local region, but must have 
a general knowledge of all 
the important crops of the 
country if he would travel 
in many lands, for there are 
few things from Italy that 
will grow in Maine, and 
there are not many plants in Sweden which 
will do well in Florida. Then, too, there are 
ways to travel that the ordinary tourist does 
not find out about. The guide-books do not 
lead one into the unbeaten paths of the 
explorer, and the untrained man will not find 
out quickly which are the promising ones. 

He must have a good idea of climate, 
else he will make the common mistake of think- 
ing the climate of Maine is much like the 
climate of the Dakotas, or that places in the 
same latitude must have the same climatic 
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conditions, or that South Africa, with its per- 
petual summer, is like California. 

Unless he is a linguist, he will be dependent 
on those distorters of facts, guides and inter- 
preters, and be led into all kinds of errors; but 
above all, the greatest obstacle which the 
would-be explorer meets with is when he actu- 
ally finds something which he wants to send 
home, and discovers that he does not know 
how to get it there. Almost everything has 
seeds, one would think, but it is sur- 
prising how few weeks in the year 
there are during which one can 
gather them. And if the visit to this 
inaccessible region happens to be just 
before or just after the seeding-time, 
what is to be done? 

In some cases it is necessary for 
the explorer to retrace his steps; 
in others a knowledge of how to 
propagate plants solves the problem. 
A slip, a slender branch, a root, 
an underground stem, perhaps, will 
often do quite as well as a seed. 
It can be taken at any time, and if 
properly packed in damp moss or 
wrapped in good tough wrapping- 
paper will reach home safely. 

But above some of these necessary 
things even, the explorer must know 
how to use a camera, for the explorer 
has not only to get the plants, import 
them, grow them and distribute them 
to the public, but he must also con- 
vince the public that they are worth 
growing, or all his work goes for 
naught. The way to the mind is 
through the eye and the ear, and 
as the explorer can talk of his dis- 
coveries to but few men, he must 
appeal toa wide range of those inter- 
ested through the press. 

It is about as difficult to describe a 
new fruit or vegetable as it is to give 
a description of a new sound, and 
the best way to give the fruit-grower 
a clear idea of a new fruit is to show 
him a picture of it. To explore for 
plant introduction purposes without a 
camera is a little like hunting for 
rabbits without a gun. And what of 
the results:of this search in the corners of the 
world? And is the government warranted in 
going on with it, as a business firm would be 
in continuing the pay of a salesman on the 
road ? 

If it is worth while to transform the desert 
landscapes of the Southwest and dot them with 
young date-palm plantations, if it is worth while 
to increase the value of the wheat-crop by 
three millions of dollars through the intro- 
duction of a wheat which will grow farther 
west on the dry belt of the Great Plains than 
any American wheat could grow, if it is worth 
while to find a hardier alfalfa which will not 
winter-kill in the Northwest, and another which 
grows all winter long in the mild weather of 
the Southwest and yields the farmer twenty 
per cent. more hay, it is worth while to keep 
up and extend the explorations for new plants. 

Thousands of plants fail where one succeeds, 
but that one success carries with it such earn- 
ing power that it makes the investment pay. 

Frank Meyer, the latest explorer of the Office 
of Plant Introduction, has been gone more than 
three years. He has entered Manchuria when 
it required cable despatches between Peking 
and Tokyo to get permission for him to go. 
He has entered the eastern edge of Mongolia, 
and searched through the great fruit-growing 
provinee of Shantung. He has travelled through 
the mountainous wilds of northern Korea, and 
explored the regions south of Shanghai. He 
has gone up the lower Yangtze, and by rail to 
Peking. He has spent a spring in the denuded 
hills of the Wu-tai Shan, and he has pushed 
his explorations as far north as Vladivostok. 


In the Odd Corners of the Earth. 


[Oo new plants. Sometimes he has found 
them in the back yard of a missionary 
bungalow ; sometimes they were on some bleak 
mountainside where wolves and tigers are so 
frequent that the Chinese guides deserted him. 
Sometimes he has bought seeds of a rice-planter 
in his field of dry-land rice, or cucumber seeds of 
a Chinese hothouse-owner, or dug up a few 
plants from the sedge lawn in front of a foreign 
legation in Peking. He has picked cones from 
sacred trees on the tomb of Confucius, and har- 
vested the seed-crop from alfalfa plants which he 
found growing on the city wall of Liao Yang. 

He has travelled through miles of orchards 
during the fruiting season, and returned in the 
autumn to get bud-sticks from the same trees 
which he had noted when in full fruit in the 
summer. He has eaten delicious melons and 
saved the seed in paper packets. He has spent 
hours trying to convince the owners of a thin- 
shelled walnut that to sell a few scions from it 
would not bewitch its life away. 

Before two years had passed since Mr. Meyer’s 
stream of Chinese immigrants— who do not 
come under the exclusion act—began to arrive, 
the office was receiving photographs of nursery 
rows planted with rapidly growing plants of 
Chinese walnuts, Chinese chestnuts, seedless 
hardy Chinese persimmons, hardy wild apricots, 
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N all these trips he has looked always for | 
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broad - leaved Mongolian oaks, white - barked 
pines, early-fruiting cherries, new forms of 
willows, Chinese dates like our jujubes, only 
far finer, Chinese pistachios, Chinese grapes, 
Chinese peaches and plums, pears and quinces, 
and a host of other new possibilities for the 
nurserymen. 

It is yet too soon to say what this exploration 
will be worth to the country, but judging from 
former introductions, it will pay many hundreds 
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of times into the pockets of the farmers and 
fruit-growers the thirteen thousand five hundred 
dollars which it has cost to keep Mr. Meyer for 
three years at a low salary in these inhospitable 
regions of the world. As for the explorer, 
besides the memory of years of adventure, he 
will have the satisfaction of seeing perhaps a 
handful of seed increased until it covers great 
areas of land, or a single bud-stick multiplied 
into orchards of bearing trees. 
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THE INDIANS SCRAMBLED TO THEIR FEET WITH GRUNTS OF DISAPPROVAL. 
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7 Ss O you’re going to be the boss here to- 

—4 night?’’ Mrs. Brown asked, as Esther 

stepped back into the room. ‘‘Doc- 
tor’s going to stay until to-morrow ?’’ 

‘‘He said he might have to stay,’’ Esther 
answered. ‘‘I don’t know anything about the 
case myself.’’ 

‘*Tt’s an outrage!’? Mrs. Prescott asserted, 
thumping her pillow into shape with vigorous 
blows. ‘‘Here we are, left at the mercy of 
that Chinaman and that bear of a superintend- 
ent! It’s a blessing that I’m here, at least, 
to see that you don’t forget things, Esther.’’ 

Esther laughed. 

“‘l’ll bring you the doctor’s directions, and 
let you keep tally on everything I do,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You must see that I don’t give Mrs. 
Brown her drops twice and forget about you. 
Here’s a blue pencil for you. Now mark a 
cross by Mrs. Brown’s name, to show that I’m 
done with her.’’ 

‘“*You know that I didn’t mean anything 
like that !’’ Mrs. Prescott said, slightly mollified. 
“‘T know that you can be trusted, if that Mr. 
Carteret hasn’t made up his mind about it 
yet. But I do say the doctor had no right to go 
off and leave us. Supposing all the women on 
all these ranches were taken sick at once. He 
couldn’t go to all of them. He oughtn’t to 
have gone this time.’’ 

**T think we’re better off here, with you and 
Miss Doane, than that poor woman on the 
ranch is with no one at all,’’ Mrs. McRea said, 
softly. She was a quiet little creature, patient 
and silent under the pain that Esther knew 
she must be suffering, and she rarely joined in 
the discussion which Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. 
Brown carried on. 

“*T lived five years on a ranch myself,’ she 
continued, ‘‘in Canada, fifty miles from a 
doctor. One of my babies died there, and one 
here, when Doctor Graham was away. I’m 
glad that he went this morning.’’ 

“T’m not complaining,’? Mrs. Brown ob- 
served. ‘‘I’ve been sick and hurt myself before 
now, and nobody but my old man to look after 
me. I’m not afraid to stay here with Miss 
Doane.,’’ 

Esther went into the men’s ward just then, 
to take Frank Carteret’s temperature. He 
smiled up at her as she removed the tube from 
his lips. 

“T’m not afraid, either,’’ he said, in the 
weak voice which nevertheless was so much 
like his brother’s. Helpless as he was, living 
in an absolutely passive state day after day, 
and seldom speaking, he impressed Esther 
constantly with a sense of reserved strength 
and chivalrous courage. He seemed anxious 
to spare her any care, and entirely free from 
self-centered concern about his own welfare. 





She smoothed the hair back from his brow, 
remembering her own dead brother. 

“Tf that rat comes in here to-night,’’ Mrs. 
Brown observed, with malicious enjoyment of 
Mrs. Prescott’s uneasiness, ‘‘we won’t have 
the doctor to chase it. We'll have to call Sam 
Wah.’’ 

At that moment Sam Wah opened the kitchen 
door, wearing a countenance of mingled impa- 
tience and disgust. 

‘Doc’ here?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, the doctor is gone,’’ Esther answered. 
‘*What is it, Sam?’’ 

‘‘Injun !’? Sam Wah exclaimed, pouring forth 
a torrent of words, from which Esther gathered 
that a band of roving Indians, having probably 
concluded a long visit to the saloon down the 
road, had wandered up to the hospital, and 
settled themselves comfortably against its sunny 
southern wall, refusing to move for the cook’s 
threats and expostulations. 

Esther went to the window and looked out. 
Three of the unwelcome visitors were squaws, 
and one carried a papoose on her back. All 
wore brilliant blankets, and all appeared to be 
more or less under the influence of liquor. 


‘‘Me thlow hot water?’’ Sam suggested, 
grinning. 
‘*Merey, no!’? Mrs. Brown answered. 


‘*They’re the ugliest things on earth if you 
make ’em mad.’’ 

‘*Me get Mis’er Ca’telet?’’ Sam asked again. 

“‘No, not yet,’’ Esther answered. ‘‘I think I 
can make them go away.’’ 

She went to the little telescope trunk which 
she had brought with her, and extracted a small 
camera. 

‘*Wait in here, Sam,’’ she said, as she slipped 
in a roll of film. ‘‘If there is any trouble you 
can come out and help me.’’ 

Stepping out of the door and round the corner 
of the cabin, she approached the Indians with 
a cordial smile. 

‘Now sit perfectly still, all of you!’’ she 
called, displaying her camera prominently. 
“T’m going to take your pictures. One—two— 
three —’’ 

The Indians scrambled to their feet with 
grunts of disapproval. 

‘Oh, why did you spoil that one?’’ Esther 
protested, sweetly. ‘‘Now wait. Do please 
wait |’? 

They were in full retreat down the road 
before she could focus the camera again. She 
tried one snap shot at the retreating group, and 
came back into the cabin, laughing. 

‘*And scalped the mother and every one of 
the babies !’’ Mrs. Brown was saying in grue- 
some tones, as she entered. 

*‘O good gracious, Esther Doane, we’ll all 
be murdered !’’? Mrs. Prescott wailed. ‘‘They’1l 
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come back and murder us! Mrs. Brown has 
just been telling me —’’ 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Brown, you don’t want to be 
frightening poor Mrs. Prescott with your 
stories,’? Esther said, severely. ‘‘How long 
ago were all those people scalped ?’’ 

‘*Thirty years,’”? Mrs. Brown admitted, 
chuckling. 

**T thought so. Mrs. Prescott, there isn’t one 
particle of danger from these Indians, or any 

others round here. They wouldn’t 
come back here for a mint of money ; 
they’re so superstitious about a 
camera. You’ll make Mrs. Brown 
think you don’t know anything about 
the West, and you’ve been out here 
for years.’’ 

‘It’s different in a city!’? Mrs. 
Prescott retorted. ‘‘You never know 
what is going to happen in a wild 
mining-camp like this.’’ 

‘*Well, I just thought if you were 
so seared, I’d kind of encourage 
you,’’ Mrs. Brown chuckled again. 

**You’re worse than the naughty 
little people in our children’s ward,’’ 
Esther said. ‘‘Now that I have my 
camera out, I’m going to take your 
pictures, all of you.’’ 

Her patients were supremely inter- 
ested in the proceeding, and in her 
accounts of the ‘‘hospital album’’ 
which she had made and sent to 
friends in the East. Hoffman espe- 
cially regretted that he was not able 
to shave and put on a ‘‘boiled shirt.’’ 

**How’ll I look in that album of 
yours, ’mongst all those city swells 
you took in your hospital?’”’ he 
inquired, anxiously. And Harry 
wished that he could be taken riding 
his bronco, rather than ignomini- 
ously tucked into bed. 

The morning passed quickly, and 
dinner-time came. Sam Wah’s face 

= was a study in decorous triumph 
when he brought in the dinner. He 
had transcended Esther’s orders, and 
prepared a pudding without her 
supervision. 

‘‘What on earth is this stuff?’’ 
asked Mrs. Brown, who had not been allowed 
any dessert before since her injury. 

‘*Pudding? Don’t eat any of it until I ask 
Sam. I didn’t tell him to make it,’’ Esther 
replied. 

**You don’t suppose that heathen is trying to 
poison us, now the doctor’s gone?’’ Mrs. 
Prescott suggested. 

A burst of laughter came from the other room, 
where Harry was concluding his repast. 

Esther took up a dish of the pudding and 
sniffed it. 

‘*What is this, Sam?’’ she asked, going into 
the kitchen. 

‘* Sta’ch pudding,’’ the Chinaman said, 
proudly. Then, with a swift change of tone, as 
he divined that something was wrong, ‘‘Sta’ch? 
Allee samee ?’’ 

He took down a package of laundry starch, 
half-emptied, and faced her with an air of 
injured innocence, ready to explode into tem- 
pestuous wrath if she laughed at him. 

*‘Oh, not this kind of starch, Sam,’’ she said, 
gravely. ‘‘This kind spoils puddings. I’m so 
glad you know how to make corn-starch pud- 
ding! I’ll have some corn-starch sent up from 
the store, and you must make us another 
to-morrow.’’ 

**Co’n-sta’ch,’’ the boy repeated, mystified 
and grieved at his failure, but still more 
charmed with the ‘‘nicee missee,’? who did 
not scold or make fun of him. 

‘*What did you flavor it with ?’’ Esther asked. 

‘*Lose-water,’’ Sam answered, sure of his 
ground this time. He produced a bottle of 
glycerin mixed with rose-water, which Esther 
had used to soften her hands. ‘‘Lose-water— 
allee samee Mis’ Allerdyce.’’ 

*‘Oh, well, I want this in the other room,’’ 
Esther observed, non-committally, carrying it 
out of harm’s way. 

**You’re not to laugh at Sam,’’ she said, 
when she gave the explanation to her patients. 
‘‘Sam is my good friend, and the second officer 
of this hospital. He’ll be an excellent cook 
when I’ve finished his training.’’ 

“*We’ll be all right if nothing worse than this 
happens,’’ Mrs. Prescott observed, soothed by 
the cheering influence of a good dinner. ‘‘I 
guess if you can manage Indians and Sam Wah 
and Mrs. Brown, we can get along for a while 
without the doctor.’’ F 

As she spoke, a sound of wheels on the road 
without stopped in front of the hospital. Esther 
stepped to the door and opened it. A huge 
charcoal-rack, black with fine-grained dust, 
stood in the road. From its bed two men were 
lifting a figure that shuddered and moaned. 

‘*Another case!’’ Esther said, under her 
breath. ‘‘And the doctor gone!’’ 

‘This poor fellow got burned out at the coal- 
camp, ma’am,’’ one of the men said. ‘‘One of 
the coal-pits caved in—he’s burned all over the 
left side. Is the doctor here?’’ 

‘‘Doctor Graham went out to a ranch this 
morning,’’ she answered. ‘‘Bring the man in 
here. Lay him there.’’ She opened the door 


of the little operating-room. 
‘‘Run down to ‘the office, Sam, and tell 




















Mr. Carteret to come up right away!’’ she 
called, as she passed the kitchen door. 

Face to face with such an emergency as she 
had never met before, she marveled at her own 
coolness and the clearness with which she 
recollected the only treatment possible in such 
a case. 

When Mr. Carteret stepped into the room, 
hatless and breathless, five minutes later, she 
was already cutting the clothing from the 
injured man’s arms and shoulders. He was 
only a boy, nineteen or twenty, with yellow 
curls and blue German eyes. 

“Lift him while I draw off his coat, Mr. 
Carteret,’? Esther said, as the superintendent 
entered. He obeyed her instantly, without a 
question. As Esther removed the burned cloth- 
ing, already loosened by her scissors, the boy’s 
head fell back on Mr. Carteret’s arm. 

‘*Fainted,’’ she said, with her fingers at his 
wrist. ‘‘That’s better just now. He won’t 
feel this.’’ 

Sam Wah hurried about noiselessly, bringing 
different articles as Esther called for them, and 
preparing a bunk next to the one occupied by 
Hoffman. Not a word was spoken in the 
men’s ward. In the other room the women 
conversed in awed whispers. 

When the last dressing was in place, and the 
boy laid, still unconscious, upon his bed, Esther 
sank into a chair. 

‘‘Drink this,’’ Carteret commanded, coming 
to her side with a glass of water. She drank 
it obediently, and rose to her feet, smiling 
again. There was a look in the superintend- 
ent’s face which she had never seen there 
before. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Carteret,’’ she said, simply. 
‘*You were a great help. I think I could not 
have managed without you.’’ 

“T’m coming up here to stay to-night,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I suppose Graham had to go,—he 
couldn’t foresee anything like this,—but it’s 
hard on you.’”’ 

‘‘l’m a nurse, Mr. Carteret,’’? Esther said. 

‘Is there much danger for the boy?’’ he 
asked, looking down at the yellow curls lying 
motionless on the pillow. 

**A good deal. Collapse; delirium, maybe. 
It’s a bad burn. Who is he?’’ 

‘*Who is he, Johnson?’’ Carteret asked one 
of the men who had brought the boy in, and 
who was sitting in the kitchen. 

‘“‘T think his name’s Otto—something or 
other,’’ the man answered. ‘‘He hasn’t been 
long round these parts; can’t speak much Eng- 
lish. Turned up at the camp the other day, 
and asked for a job. I didn’t want him, but I 
made out that he was hard’ up,—couldn’t get 
anything to do down here because the works 
weren’t running,—and I gave hima job. He 
didn’t understand things very well, and this is 
what’s come of it.’’ 

‘*We’ll hope for the best,’’ Esther said. 
‘‘But—I shall be very glad if you will stay 
here to-night, Mr. Carteret.’’ 

‘*T’ll come up at supper-time,’’ the superin- 
tendent answered. ‘‘You think he’ll be quiet 
until then, don’t you? If there is any trouble 
or collapse, send for me. I’d stay here now if 
I could, but there is some work that I must 
do.”’ 

The afternoon passed very quietly, although 
Esther’s trained eyes saw indications that gave 
her much anxiety. She would not allow her- 
self to think of the possibility that Doctor 
Graham might return, although she wished it 
with all her heart. 

At six o’clock Mr. Carteret returned. He 
ate his supper with Esther at the little oilcloth- 
covered table in the kitchen. An odd constraint 
fell over Carteret. 

“*T want you to rest, if you can,’’ he said, at 
the close of the meal. ‘‘I don’t know much 
about this, but I know enough to see that you 
may need all your strength before Graham gets 
back. I wish you’d try to get a little sleep. 
You can tell me exactly what to do, and just 
what symptoms are serious, and I’ll call you 
if I need you.’’ 

‘Perhaps it may be wise,’’ Esther admitted, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘‘I will try it, at 
least.” 

They paused a moment by Frank’s bunk in 
the men’s ward. 

‘Do you think that it would hurt him if 
there was any excitement here to-night?’’ 
Carteret asked. ‘‘I suppose I’m worrying too 
much about him—but 1 think about his mother. 
She would be here now if she were able to 
travel. The responsibility is on me, instead.’’ 

“*It may be better to move him into the other 
room again, as we did Sunday,’’ Esther an- 
swered. ‘‘It will be safer not to take any 
risks,’? 

After the transfer was made, she went to her 
own cot, hoping to ward off complete exhaus- 
tion by an hour or two of rest. She was so 
tired that sleep came readily, even in the midst 
of her anxiety, and for three hours she knew 
nothing of her surroundings. At ten o’clock 
Carteret’s voice roused her: 

‘‘Miss Doane, I think you must come now.’’ 

His tone was quiet, but as Esther awakened 
and turned to the light, she saw a sight that 
struck to her heart with horror. 

The German boy had risen from his bed, 
and was grappling with the superintendent in 
all the strength of delirium. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 























Tr WO years ago Dan Merrihew, who was 

taking a postgraduate course in mining 
and mineralogy in a big Eastern uni- 
versity, resolved to devote the midsummer 
vacation to practical geological work in the 
Southwest. Leaving the railroad in central 
New Mexico, he went north by easy stages, 
with a pack-mule and a broken-down cayuse 
as his only companions, till he came to an 
abandoned cabin beside a small stream whose 
waters eventually fed the upper Rio Grande. 

The building had evidently been occupied by 
a prospector, who had washed for gold in the 
sands up and down the rivulet, probably with 
indifferent success. Although Dan quickly 
detected traces of gold here and there, enough 
was not to be found in any one place to pay for 
washing it out. The prospector undoubtedly 
had left in disgust. 

Mountains loomed to varying heights in prac- 
tically every direction. The intervening table- 
land was fairly level, but was cut by the deep 
cafions of streams and dry arroyos. A break- 
neck trail that showed little travel led down to 
the main river, of which Dan did not know 
the name, as it was not down on his pocket 
map; but it flowed to the southwest, to the Rio 
Grande, as he decided. A mile down- 
stream it was joined by the brooklet, which 
trickled even in seasons of drought, being 
fed by the snows of an adjacent mountain 
group. 

The side cafion varied in width from a few 
rods to a half-mile, with a precipitous wall 
on each side at least two hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The cabin stood a hundred 
rods up the creek. Round it were grassy 
meadows with occasional clumps of tall 
pines in places where falls of rock and earth 
had given them the foothold they liked, 
and the presence of the stream afforded 
sufficient moisture for their very 
modest needs. 

Dan hobbled the pony and mule 
and turned them loose to graze. 
Repairing the fallen door as well 
as he was able, and evicting a 
family of gophers, he built a fire 
on the huge flat stone beneath the 
rude chimney, and made himself 
at home. 

The region was a tempting 

one toa geologist, and for a fort- 
night Dan forgot the lapse of 
time, till his provisions ran low. 
He was not a hunter, even had 
there been any game in the 
neighborhood; so it became 
necessary for him to procure 
supplies at once. 

So far as he knew, there was 
not a house or ranch within ten 
miles, for he had seen abso- 
lutely no one during his stay in 
the cafion; but his map showed 
a village, or, at all events, a 
herders’ and miners’ outfitting 
station, some twenty-five miles 
tothe northward. So he caught 
the cayuse and mule, and set out. 

The trail led him to the place 
he sought, following much of the way the bank 
of the cafion. On the second morning he started 
to return, driving the lightly laden mule before 
him. ‘ 

At noon he stopped to rest the animals. By 
that time he had again approached the cafion; 
and after picketing his animals, he went to 
examine the outcroppings near the top of the 
precipice. 

In places the face of the cliff was almost 
perpendicular ; but as a rule, the upper parts, 
since they were of looser strata intermixed with 
earth, sloped somewhat for about sixty feet to 
a ledge that banded the cafion on each side, 
| almost as if laid with a spirit-level by the hand 
of man. 

Collecting specimens as he went, Dan cau- 
tiously descended the slope to where the stra- 





DAN MEASURED WITH HIS EYE THE DISTANCE 


There was no time to think. Instinctively he 
shifted to the right, from beneath the falling 
ledge. At the same instant it seemed to him 
that the whole face of the cliff gave way, and 
he shot downward on top of a small earthy 
avalanche. 

Remembering the shelf, he clutched blindly 
at every projection that offered a possible sup- 
| port. His feet touched it, but were swept off. 
|Then he caught it with his hands and clung 
| there, while huge boulders bounded thundering 
to the valley below, and a torrent of pebbles 
and earth swept over him. 

Painfully he drew himself up and crept 
cautiously a few paces to the right, to where 
the shelf was less encumbered and consequently 
was wider. 

Sweeping off the débris, he sat down, trem- 
| bling more from strain than from fright, and 
took stock of his situation. 
| Where Merrihew sat the shelf was about four 
| feet wide, but on each hand gradually tapered 

to nothingness. It overhung the strata below, 
| Standing well out from the cliff. Only the lower 
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SPRANG STRAIGHT FOR THE TREE. 


portion of the wall above him had fallen, leaving 
the face almost vertical, where formerly it had 
sloped slightly. 

He was sixty feet down from the top and 
almost two hundred up from the bottom. 
group of tall pines, growing directly below, 
lacked all of seventy feet of reaching up to his 
level. Beyond them the brook sparkled like 
silver in the brilliant sunlight. 

At sight of the water he suddenly became 
aware that he was very thirsty, as well as hot 
and tired ; but as there was no way of quenching 
his thirst, he strove to forget it, and to devise 
some plan to get himself out of the scrape to 
which his rashness had brought him. 

He had lost his hammer when he fell, but 
| still had a stout clasp-knife in his pocket, and 
| with this he cut niches in the bank. Twice 
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weaker, crawled back and forth along the 
ledge, till finally he sank down in a helpless 
stupor. 

Then, late in the afternoon, came one of those 
rare electrical storms that occasionally visit that 
semiarid region even in midsummer. Dan had 
been unconscious of the blotting out of the sun- 
shine, the rising wind, the lightning and the 
thunder, till the rain dashed in his face. Still 
half-dazed, he struggled to a sitting posture, 
opening his cracked and blackened lips to let 
the moisture fall upon his swollen tongue. 

The rain came down in sheets for a half-hour, 
and then ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 
For the time, Dan was revived and in his right 
mind, although in an exceptionally reckless 
mood from the reaction. Physicians will readily 
understand his mental state. He had made 


up his mind to act at once, before again 
overcome by thirst. His plan was clearly 
formed. Although the chances seemed one 


hundred to one against him, anything was 
better than waiting to perish miserably on that 
rocky shelf. 

The wind still sucked through the cafion in 
fierce gusts. Removing his stout canvas shoot- 
ing-jacket and emptying the pockets, he took 
off his suspenders, and with sections of a ball 
of cord which he always carried with him, tied 
them fast to the ends of the sleeves and the 
corners of the short skirts. The rude parachute 
thus formed tugged and bellied in the wind as 
he clung to it, almost dragging him off the 
ledge. It was not large enough to 
support a small child, but it might 
help a little. 

Dan measured with his eye the 
distance to the tallest of the pines, 
stepped to the edge of the shelf, 
muttered a prayer, and sprang 
straight for the tree with all the 
strength that he could muster! 

If the bulging jacket retarded his 
fall in any way, that fact was not 
perceptible. 

For a second he shot through the 
air, and then fell crashing from 
branch to branch on the farther 
side of the tree. 

Twigs tore at his face and hands 
and came away in his grasp, but 
the limbs yielded without throwing 
him off, and his parachute, catch- 
ing on a projecting knot, stopped his 
career before he could tumble through 
tothe ground. He lay extended along 
a swaying branch for a few minutes, 
till he could regain his breath, when 
he carefully felt himself over for con- 
tusions and fractures. His legs and 
arms were unbroken, but his left 
side pained him badly, whether from 
superficial or internal injuries he 
could not tell. 

It was dark down in the gorge by 
this time, and he could not tell how 
far he was from the ground. Finally 
a brilliant moon peered aslant the 
cliff, and he saw that he still was a 
good fifty feet in the air. Worse 
still, he could not possibly climb 
down that massive trunk. 

Freeing his jacket from the stub 
that probably had saved his life, he 
slipped downward, with now and 
then a groan wrung from between 
his clenched teeth, to the lowest limb 
of any considerable size, out upon 
which he crawled till he almost slid 
off. Tying one part of the suspender 





|to the branch as far beyond him as he could 
| reach, he climbed down the jacket to the end 


of the opposite sleeve, closed his eyes—and 


| dropped ! 
A} 
| 
| to crawl to the stream, where, after drinking 
| his fill, he had barely time to draw back from 
| the water before fainting dead away. 


He struck upon his feet and fell over, gasping 
and writhing, for the shock had not improved 
the condition of his side. At last he managed 


In the morning he found that it was possible 


| to walk a few yards at a time, and so, stumbling 
}and reeling, reached the cabin at noon. The 
| pony and mule had descended the trail and 
were grazing close by. 

Dan recovered a sack of coffee and a side of 
presses. almost fell into the cabin, and after 
devouring several slices of bacon raw, finally 


'tum just referred to formed an overhanging | he climbed upward in this way toa point nearly | lighted a fire and made coffee, which greatly 


shelf. 


midway between shelf and summit, only to 


| strengthened him. He then turned into his 


At that point he saw a beautiful pink-and-| slide back again, and narrowly escape going | bunk and slept fitfully during the night, but 


white outcropping a hundred feet to his left 
and twenty feet or more above him. He could 
not identify it at that distance, and resolved 
to reach it at all hazards, 

There was an intervening gap in the shelf, 
which reappeared below the colored rock, and 
to get to it he had to trust himself to the 
treacherous, friable slope, which grew steeper 
| as he advanced. 

Hammering out shallow steps in the face of 
| the wall, he slowly advanced, foot by foot, till 
| directly beneath the outcropping. Not daring 
|to look down, lest he grow giddy, he then 
| worked his way upward till his head was level 
with the prize he sought. 

He clutched the edge of the rock with his left 
hand and extended the hammer in his right to 
break off a fragment, when he felt the mass 
giving away and rolling down upon him. 








over. 

When he slipped the second time his knife 
was torn from his hand, and followed the 
| hammer into the cafion. The bitter truth was 
| forced upon him that he simply could not climb 
to the top. 





| the next morning was on the verge of delirium 
from fever. 

He fought it off with aconite from his case of 
medicines, making up his mind to strike for the 
| supply-station the next day. 

His side was discolored from waist to armpit, 


He dozed once or twice that night when the ‘and with his torn hands, blistered face and 
air grew cooler, sucking a stone in the hope | swollen eyes, Merrihew scarcely looked human, 
that it might slightly relieve his raging thirst. | the more so that he had only a raincoat to wear 
But the next day, after the sun had sought him | over the few ragged articles of clothing remain- 
out, was far worse than the night. ing on his body, as he had left his trunk at the 

It would be alike unpleasant and impossible | railroad. 
to describe his sufferings—he cannot recall them He almost fainted while catching and saddling 
clearly himself. This is largely due to the fact | the animals, but kept at the task. Starting 
that before noon he was raving, and for hours | northward at noon, he reached the settlement 
had no idea where he was or what he was /|the next morning, singing a queer, shrill tune, 
undergoing. It was little short of a miracle| for he was again delirious. There he found 
that he did not pitch headlong down to} good Samaritans, who nursed him back to 
| death as he first walked, and then, growing | health, although he was sick for several weeks. 




















LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON, THE ANTARCTIC EXPLORER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Me" Americans lament the passing of Indian 

names and the substitution of names less 
significant and less poetical. The latest instance 
occurred in Florida. Tallahassee, chief of the 
Seminoles, is dead. His successor is Billy 
Bowlegs. Pd 
i iy army is experimenting with rifles which 

have electric lights for sighting in the dark. 
If they are equipped also with Maxim mufflers 
and put on the market, they can be advertised 
like summer hotels: Quiet rifles, with all modern 
improvements ; moderate charges. 


Oo" board a sailing-ship recently the crew 
mutinied, and it was only because the 
captain had the key to the pantry, so to speak, 
that they finally yielded. An agreement was 
reached so soon as the affair became a matter of 
going hungry. oo 


k mperor William has issued a ‘ ‘private cabinet 
order’’ expressing his displeasure that, at 
dinners, dances and other entertainments, 
officers of his army smoke in the presence of 
ladies, and asking that they cease the practise. 
They will. When an emperor sets out to teach 
manners, offenders seldom have to be ‘‘asked’’ 
the second time. 


F™ the first time since the British began to 
rule India a native has been appointed as 
one of the council of six members, who, with 
the viceroy, form the supreme government of 
the country. This native is a noted Hindu 
lawyer. The Hindus are naturally pleased, 
but the Mohammedans demand that they be 
recognized in a similar way. 


| gaernygon and St. Paul have grown into 
each other’s arms. For several years the 
idea that they should unite in one municipality 
has been gaining favor with the inhabitants. 
If the proposed union is made, a city of half a 
million will begin to press Baltimore and 
Boston in the amusing contest of American 
cities to get nearest the head. 


ir Richard Whittington, the ‘‘Dick’’ of the 
nursery tale, who went to London to seek 
his fortune, and found it by the help of his cat, 
survives in fact as well as fiction, and to much 
better purpose. The present session of Parlia- 
ment will have to consider a bill to regulate a 
charity left by him, which now yields an 
annual income of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and. this is only one of many 
benefactions which the world’s capital still 
owes to the Lord Mayor of five hundred years 
ago. pat 
_—_ reformers sometimes act as if they 
think the use of all conceivable means to 
secure their end is justifiable. When they dis- 
regard the rights for which men have fought, 
the courts usually remind them of their error. 
This happened the other day, when, in an 
attempt to enforce a state law, officers invaded 
the houses and business places of citizens in 
search of forbidden articles. The court told 
them that no such invasion could be permitted 
until reasonable evidence had been obtained to 
show that the forbidden property was concealed 
in the house, and until a search-warrant had 
been issued describing the property with some 
degree of accuracy. This decision is based on 
the Sixth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and applies to all the states and 
territories. The amendment is an attempt to 
embody in the fundamental law the old Eng- 
lish theory that every man’s house is his castle. 
Wi a courage equal to that of Columbus, 
two seven-year-old lads set sail from 
Boston the other day to join Roosevelt in Africa. 
They had built a raft of railroad-ties and pro- 
visioned it for the long voyage. Besides several 
cans of tomatoes and condensed milk, three 
loaves of bread, a pound of Bologna sausage 
and a lot of crackers, they had two fishing- 
rods, a lantern and an oil-stove. They expected 
to catch all the fish they could eat, no matter 
how long they might be on the water, for do 
not fish grow in the sea? Not the least impor- 
tant article in their equipment was a log-book, 
in which they planned to write a record of 
their adventurous voyage. Of course they 
were picked up by fishermen before they got to 
the mouth of the harbor, but this interference 
with their plans did not lessen the audacity of 
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their undertaking. ‘The discoverer of America 
knew little more of what was before him than 
did these small boys, and his contemporaries 
thought him as rash as every one knows the 
boys were in the light of mature judgment. 
Yet these boys, foolish as they were, had the 
spirit which accomplishes great things. They 
dared the perils ahead, seeing only the goal. 


hen the universities of America began the 

practise of exchanging professors with 
universities in France and Germany, they fol- 
lowed the old custom of clergymen. American 
pastors have exchanged pulpits for generations. 
A minister thus comes in contact with new 
people, and his own congregation hears the 


| truth from a new. point of view. Sometimes 


new friendships thus formed have resulted in 
new pastorates. Now American college author- 
ities are beginning an exchange of professors 
among themselves. The interchange of ideas 
among the various colleges will surely be bene- 
ficial both to the professors and to the students. 


* ¢ 


SELF - RELIANT. 


God grant my only cowardice may be: 
Afraid—to be afraid ! 
Everard Jack Appleton. 


* ¢ 


PARTIES IN CUBA AND ELSEWHERE. 


resident Gomez, in his first message to the 

Cuban congress, warned his countrymen 

against yielding to the temptation to divide 
into numerous political factions, and to beware 
of their tendency to rebel ‘‘against everything 
wearing the badge of discipline.’’ He said, 
further, that the southern races, meaning the 
Spanish-American races, seem afflicted with a 
fatal inability to work together for the common 
good. He might have said also that too com- 
monly they regard the business of politics as 
business entered upon for personal profit, and 
that patriotism, as it is understood in the 
United States, is almost unknown among them. 

The warning is needed, and unless it is taken 
to heart by the Cubans at large, the days of 
their political independence will be brief. 

Cubans, however, are not the only people 
who divide into many parties. In some of the 
older countries parties are so numerous that it 
is not easy for an American to keep track of 
them. But the issues which divide them are 
those of governmental policy rather than of 
personal profit for the leaders. 

In France the ministry is sustained by a 
coalition between various parties believing in 
the republic. A few years ago, in the height 
of the Dreyfus agitation, when republican 
institutions seemed to be breaking down, a 
group of leaders, agreeing only on the necessity 
of bridging the crisis, formed a cabinet, and 
prevented a revolution. 

In Germany, likewise, the government carries 
out its plans with the support of what is called 
a bloc of parties. No single party has a 
majority in the Reichstag, and a combination 
is necessary. Both the Germans and the French 
perceive that the government must go on, and 
they assist. 

In Cuba and Central America, and still in 
some of the South American republics, the 
public treasury is regarded as the prey of the 
strongest, and access to it is fought for almost 
with the desperation of freebooters. 
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THE POLICY OF PREVENTION. 


he Minnesota medical examiner for one of 
T the Eastern life- insurance companies 

lately proposed to a gathering of insur- 
ance men that all policy-holders be reéxamined 
by a physician once in five years. If this 
should be done, the average length of life 
would, in his opinion, be increased. The 
presence of grave diseases could be detected in 
time to check the progress of the incurable ail- 
ments and to cure those which will yield to 
treatment. 

There is no doubt of the correctness of this 
view, but the life-insurance companies are not 
yet ready to go to the expense necessary to 
make the reéxamination. The policy-holders 
themselves are more deeply interested in the 
subject than the companies. 

In the department of fire-insurance the mem- 
bers of various local mutual companies have 
long realized this. The companies have regu- 
lations for the prevention of fires and for the 
proper safeguarding of all inflammable material 
stored in the buildings which they insure. 
Those who will not obey the regulations cannot 
get insurance in such companies. Those already 
insured, out of whose payments the losses must 
be met, will not consent to assume the risk for 
a careless person. 

One of the stock insurance companies, hoping 
that it can assist in reducing the number of 
fires, has lately been advertising that it will 
send free to all applicants a book on ‘‘Fire 
Prevention and Fire Insurance,’’ containing 
instructions for reducing the liability to fire in 
houses, stores and factories. Lessening the 
danger of fire and its destructiveness will result 
in lower insurance rates, which are now much 
higher here than they are in European countries. 

The destruction of property by fire can be 
reduced by known preventive measures, and 





human life can be prolonged by calling on the 
physician in time. The application of these 
remedies would be followed by a great reduction 
in the rates of life and fire-insurance, and 
would also result in preserving the family 
unbroken for a longer period. But we have 
not yet reached the wisdom of the Chinese, 
who pay the physician only so long as he pre- 
vents disease. 
* © 


APT WORDS. 


Thy best of gifts is wit--I keep the cup 
Wherein Thou pourest blessing, right side up. 
Charles G. Ames. 
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JUSTICE AT LAST. 


t has long been the fashion to decry the 
farmer’s wife as a poor cook, a thriftless 
manager, and a discontented and’ fretful 

woman. Her fried beefsteak and her yellow- 
green soda biscuits have been stock material for 
editors trying to be funny, and her alleged 
desire to crochet tidies instead of knitting stock- 
ings, and to make wax flowers instead of patch- 
ing the children’s clothes, has been a favorite 
text of economic reformers. 

Fifty years ago there may have been some 
ground for these criticisms, but the changes 
wrought in rural life have come thick and fast 
in the kitchen as well as in the barn and field. 
Somewhere in the remoter corners of New 
England or of the West a maker of heavy bread 
and greasy doughnuts may be found presiding 
over a farmer’s kitchen, but she is so hard to 
find that no up-to-date paragraphist reckons 
her available to point his moral to-day. 

Just to emphasize the disappearance of the 
type, the lecturer on home economics at Cornell 
University has recently been telling an audience 
of city women that farmers’ wives are quicker 
to seize modern ideas of home-making than 
their metropolitan sisters, that they manage 
their work on sound business principles, and 
that they are real helpmeets to their husbands. 

So tardy justice is beginning to be done to the 
brave, loyal, capable women who carry heavy 
burdens cheerily, who love the land and the sky 
in sun and rain and snow, who honor their 
husbands and their noble part in the prosperity 
of the nation, and who train their children to 
healthful, productive labor and to the true 
patriotism of good citizenship. ; 
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OUR MOST USEFUL IMMIGRANT. 


Ihe wonder of the hen grows with contem- 
+ plation. Here is a creature, not a native 
of the country, but an immigrant, and an 
assisted immigrant at that, who is producing 
more wealth than all the mines of the country, 
and as much as all but the first three or four 
of the great agricultural staples. Yet how little 
she is known and how little appreciated ! 

We laugh at her awkward walk and her still 
more awkward run; at her persistent habit of 
crossing the road in front of a carriage, and 
then crossing back again; and her serious- 
mindedness over what seem to us small concerns 
has given a new descriptive term to the lan- 


guage. 

But the United States government does appre- 
ciate the hen. It has produced many books about 
her, the latest of which, just issued, concerns 
the egg trade of the country. 3 

There is much in the little monograph that 
will prove useful both to those who keep hens 
and to those who eat eggs. In spite of the 
great increase in the poultry industry during 
the last quarter-century, the supply has not 
kept pace with the demand, as is shown by the 
fact that the price of eggs has been rising for 
the past ten or twelve years. 

Freshness, the quality most desired in eggs, 
is, as the Department of Agriculture points 
out, not a definite term. Its only real meaning 
must apply to the condition of the contents, 
and this may be better in one egg that has been 
properly kept for eight months than in another 
that is only forty-eight hours old and not 
properly kept. 

The methods of marketing eggs now in use 
are severely criticized as wasteful and inefficient, 
entailing unnecessary losses to the producer and 
needlessly high prices to the consumer. The 
elimination of the ‘‘country general store’’ as 
the first market, the encouragement of quality- 
buying, instead of the present case - count 
method, more prompt collections by the farmer, 
better storage by the farmer’s wife, and codp- 
eration among the egg-raisers of a community 
are some of the changes recommended. 
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CASTRO. 


t is probable that. most readers of the news- 
papers all over the world see little but 
amusing comedy in the situation of Cipriano 

Castro, former president of Venezuela. The 
world loves justice, and delights above all else 
in seeing a fitting punishment visited upon the 
wilful transgressor. There is, therefore, some- 
thing refreshing in the turn of affairs which 
has made the unscrupulous dictator a tempo- 
rary football of the nations he had scorned and 
insulted. 

But there are other aspects to the case no 

less interesting. For example, the decision of 
the British government not to let Castro land at 














‘Trinidad, and the action of the French govern- 
ment in obliging him to take a prompt departure 
from Fort-de-France, in the island of Marti- 
nique, are both of them unusual instances of 
international comity, for they were undoubtedly 
due to the expressed wishes of the United 
States. 

There are intimations that Holland and 
Denmark also are willing to assist this country 
in its effort to keep the former president of 
Venezuela from upsetting the peaceful condi- 
tions which have prevailed since he left his 
native land for Europe a few months ago. 

The harmonious concert of the powers in this 
matter may fairly be taken as an indication of 
a new-born determination to create an interna- 
tional police force. It does not mean, of course, 
that hereafter there is to be no more war, or 
that all differences between nations will be 
adjudicated and settled by the concerted inter- 
cession of their neighbors; but the Castro affair 
does indicate a most hopeful willingness to 
assist a nation the unselfish motives of which 
are not questioned, to prevent the recurrence of 
conditions intolerable to all the powers con- 
cerned, 

1t is, of course, not possible at this writing 
to predict the outcome. Much will depend 
upon the strength of character of Gomez, the 
present occupant of the presidential chair in 
Venezuela. It is certainly to be hoped that 
with the aid of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Holland and Denmark his backbone 
may be permanently and adequately stiffened. 
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THE SEATTLE EXHIBITION. 


n June ist the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
O Exposition will be opened in Seattle. 

The first thought of many people will 
be that America is ‘‘running the exposition idea 
into the ground.’’ It is but a short time 
since the Lewis and Clark fair in Portland; 
and the shows at Jamestown, St. Louis, 
Buffalo and Chicago in turn whitened the land- 
scape not many years ago. 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
American landscape is thousands of miles wide. 
An exposition in Paris is for all France. Our 
exhibitions are necessarily local. The enthu- 
siasm which inspires the Northwest to have a 
world’s fair is as fresh as if Jamestown were 
in another world. An American in Illinois 
may be tired of white cities; the majority of 
people in Washington State did not visit the 
Columbian Exposition. 

The Seattle fair marks no single historical 
event, but it embodies an important and timely 
idea, the new development of American inter- 
ests in the ‘‘portentous Pacific.’’ To the north 
Alaska has grown from a desert province to a 
rich state. South across the sea Americans are 
governing a vast tropic possession. The Pacific 
coast is no longer merely the western edge of 
the United States; it is the center of a new 
Pacific America. 

The idea of an exposition is largely to create 
an occasion for visitors to ‘‘see the country.’’ 
No part of this country is better worth seeing 
than the huge Northwest, its seas and lakes 


and mountains, its farms, its orchards, its pros- ~ 


perous, energetic youth. 
® © & 


Cm has gone about the work of build- 
ing a navy with characteristic thoroughness 
and foresight. Realizing the importance of build- 
ing the ships at home and equipping them with 
German guns, it has definitely decided that the 
new establishment shall have thirty-eight bat- 
tle-ships of the largest size, twenty cruiser battle- 
ships, thirty-eight small protected cruisers, and 
one hundred and forty-four torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, besides many submarines; and it has let 
the ship-builders understand that a fixed num- 
ber of these ships will be started each year until 
they are all built, and that twenty years after the 
first battle-ship is begun, work on its successor will 
be started. Thus all the original battle-ships will be 
replaced. The life of the cruisers and smaller 
boats will be shorter. At the close of 1917 fifteen 


battle-ships are to be finished, besides nine cruiser - 


battle-ships and eighteen small cruisers. As soon 
as the naval policy was announced the ship- 
builders and gun-maKers began to enlarge their 
plants with the confident hope that for many years 
to come they would have all the work they could 
do. As steel is needed for the ships and as 
eoal is needed to make the steel, the coal and 
iron business of the country is prosperous with a 
greater prosperity than it has known for years. 
"ee as the needle to the pole” is the only 
“familiar quotation’ from Barton Booth, 
who lived and wrote in the eighteenth century. 
But the needle does not point to the pole, as 
Columbus discovered on his first voyage across 
the Atlantic. The declination, usually incorrectly 
called the variation, of the compass is con- 
stantly changing, from year to year, and even 
from hour to hour of the same day. No one 
has ever discovered the cause or causes of the 
changes. It is known that the earth is a great 
magnet, and that it is not homogeneously, that 
is, evenly, magnetized; but that does not explain 
the variation of declination, or how or why that 
declination should be moving eastward at one 
place and westward at another, or why it moved 
eastward at one place fifty years ago and is 
now moving westward at the same place. The 
magnetic poles are not the same as the geograph- 
ical poles of the earth. The north magnetic pole 
was ascertained roughly by Captain Ross in 1831 
to be on Boothia Felix, about in latitude seventy 
degrees north, and about ninety-seven degrees 
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west of Greenwich in longitude—say due north 
from Omaha. Captain Amundsen, who has made 
a more careful ascertainment, has not yet an- 
nounced the result. Lieutenant Shackleton’s 
expedition to the antarctic reached the south 
magnetic pole, which is stated to be in seventy-two 
degrees twenty-five minutes south jatitude and 
one hundred and fifty-four degrees east longitude. 
It is interesting to find that this is almost exactly 
where the German Professor Gauss, an astronomer 
and mathematician, found the south magnetic 
pole, by calculation, for he never went to the ant- 
arctic. His location was seventy-two degrees 
thirty-five minutes south latitude and one hundred 
and fifty-two degrees thirty minutes east longitude 
—less than thirty miles from the point found by 
experiment. At either pole one end of a free- 
moving needle points directly downward, and the 
compass needle remains in any position in which 
it is placed. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. 


bog about sixty years ago there lived far 
up in the wilderness of one of the Northern 
states a woman who spent her days in the difficult 
tasks of a pioneer’s life, like all the other women 
of that wide, almost unknown country. But this 
woman was different. Hundreds of miles though 
she was from the nearest church, she yet kept 
her faith burning loyally in her heart. 

Presently she married—a man of no faith at all; 
and then the children began to come. Through 
the years of toil and hardship she kept her secret, 
and waited for the right hour. Then when at last 
the time seemed to her to have come, she told her 
husband her great longing—so great that she felt 
that she must have it, that she could neither live 
nor die without it. It was that her children should 
be baptized. 

The husband thought it over. The nearest city 
was Quebec—four days’ journey distant, in those 
days a large undertaking for a man alone, and to 
make it with his entire family for a woman’s 
whim! Yet—she had been a good wife, sharing 
faithfully all his hardships; she never had asked 
him for anything before. She deserved this much 
at his hands if he could compass it, and at last he 
yielded. . 

Of the journey nothing is known now. One can 
only imagine the slow days’ travelling, the nightly 
camp-fire, and, at last, the wonder of a city through 
which the woman made her way, unswerving, to 
her heart’s desire. Did the passionate exaltation 
of her joy sink into the hearts of her children, so 
that to them, too, the great hour was that solemn 
one within the first church they had ever seen? 

Only this is known—that when those children 
grew up and married, they, too, carried their chil- 
dren to the nearest town for baptism. It was not 
so far this time ; civilization had crept nearer, and 
they made but a two days’ journey to reach a 
church. 

Yet even a two days’ journey was a great event 
and full of high significance. It was talked of 
among the “neighbors” scattered over many miles; 
it was talked over and pondered by the children 
themselves; and slowly but clearly there was 
revealed to them the opportunity and the duty 
that lay before them. 

To-day, upon a mountainside far from any vil- 
lage, stands a little chapel to which the people 
come from homes scattered over many miles of 
wilderness. It is their own, the fruit of their love 
and toil and vision. But to those who know, it is 
no less the gift of the pioneer woman who, sixty 
years before, kindled the flame in the hearts of 
her children. 
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A FLOWER OF HISTORY. 

Charge for the golden lilies! 

Upon them with the lance! 
very schoolboy who has declaimed the ringing 
lines of ‘‘The Battle of Ivry” has learned to 
associate the lilies of France, no less than the 
white plume of her hero king, with history in its 
most stirring aspect. Not every schoolgirl who 
follows with pride and sympathy the career of 
Joan of Are, the young French peasant heroine 
and saint, may know, however, that they are 
associated everi more closely with the “‘lily maid” 
of France; since, when the king ennobled her, 
the title he conferred—needless, but aptly chosen 
—made her Dame du Lis—the Lady of the Lilies. 

Yet the lilies of France were not lilies at all; 
for the fleur-de-lis, or flower-de-luce, is certainly 
an iris. Medieval Florence, however, also reck- 
oned it a lily, blazoned it on her famous gonfalon, 
and made it conspicuous in her splendid chroni- 
cles. 

Possibly it may claim even an older and a 
loftier fame ; for some botanists assert that it was 
neither scarlet amaryllis, nor meadow lily, nor 
blazing wild tulip, as others claim, but the stately 
Oriental iris, in its royal purple majesty, with 
which Solomon in all his glory could not compare. 

Of late years Japan, the land of gardens, has 
added largely to our iris lore. The Japanese 
irises, far surpassing all others in beauty and 
variety, bear fanciful, often poetic, names, which 
it is a pity our prosaic nurserymen so seldom 
translate. 

One lovely white variety is Moonlight; another, 
Moonlight on Foam; one faintly flushed is Dawn 
4” the Mountain; a striped sort, waving in the 
wind, has acquired the name of Dancing Tiger; 
ind there are also a Dancing Bear, a Dancing 
Lion and a Heron’s Feather. 

The iris gardens of Japan are wonders of love- 
iness; and in the most famous the little maids 
who serve the visiting crowds with tea in the 
‘retty summer-houses are carefully arrayed in 
ris hues, 

On one especial day, May 5th, it is customary 
or all houses to display graceful arrangements 
t iris, hung beneath the eaves; and at all the 
ublic baths buds and petals of the iris are cast 
float upon the water to delight the bathers with 
heir seent and color. 

Especially is one homelier kind the flower of the 
Japanese women; for centuries-old tradition tells 
hat onee, in time of famine, it was decreed that 
‘leultivable land must be planted to food crops 
only; but the women, unwilling to forego their 
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orris-powder, made from the tuberous roots, cley- 
erly transferred their irises to the sods of the 
thatched roofs, where they grew and flourished. 
Certain it is that this iris—the iris tectorum—is 
still so planted in Japan, and thrives in purple 
splendor, cresting the humblest farms. 
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STRIKING FOR COMPANY. 


strike for higher wages or shorter hours or 

more and better food is comprehensible, but 
one has to go to Mexico, writes Mr. C. M. Flan- 
drau, in “Viva, Mexico!” for a strike that involves 
neither a question of material advantage nor of 
abstract principle. One afternoon, during the busi- 
est season of the year on a coffee-ranch, all the 
coffee-pickers, with the exception of one family, 
suddenly struck. When asked what the trouble 
was, the spokesman, in a florid and pompous 
address, declared that they were “all brothers, 
and must pick together, or not at all.” 


It came out during the interview that the father 
of the family who had not struck had received 
permission for himself, his wife and six small 
children to pick in a block of coffee by them- 
—, and to this the others had been induced to 
object. 

Wy they objected they could not say, because 
they did not know. It was explained to them that 
the man had wished his family to work apart for 
the sole and sensible reason that, first, he and his 
wife could take better care of the children when 
they were not scattered among the crowd’ and 
secondly, that as the trees of the particular block 
he had asked to be allowed to pick in were younger 
and smaller than the others, the children had less 
difficulty in reaching the branches. 

He had not only derived no financial advantage 
from the change, he was voluntarily making some 
sacrifice by going to pick where the coffee, owing 
to the youth of the trees, was less abundant. 

“Don’t you see that this is the truth and all there 
is Tee the strikers were asked. 

“Ye 


“And now that it has been explained, won’t you 
go a to work?” 
“No, 


“Because what?’ 
“Because we must all pick together.” 


“But why not?” 
Because.” 
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NURSE AND NURSERY COMBINED. 


recent visitor to Brittany describes, in the 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, the two-story 
closed bed of the Breton peasant, in many cases 
a richly carved and ornamented heirloom, and 
always highly prized. 


_One day the visitor was expressing her admira- 
tion of a certain “‘lit-clos,”” when madame pulled 
the sliding panels apart, and revealed the figure 
of her husband sleepily — his eyes and 
wanting to know what was the matter. She calmly 
explained to him that the wisitor wanted to see 
the inside of the bed, and then explained to the 
visitor that her good man had been out fishing 
since dawn, and was very tired. 

The visitor ee him to close the panels and 
go to sleep again, which he immediately did, but 
not before she noticed that he was fully dressed. 
It seems that the Breton peasant always dis- 
——— into the “lit-clos” fully dressed, and 
always emerges therefrom in the same condition. 

While her husband slept, madame enlarged on 
aa porantages of a “lit-clos” in bringing up a 
am 


ily. 

“T have had six children,” she said, “and when 
they were little I used to put three in the top story 
and three in the bottom, then close the panels an 
leave them with an easy mind.” 
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THE SINNER’S PROGRESS. 


n narrating a story of a naughty girl and_an 
English magistrate in his recent book, “Old | 
and Odd Memories,” the Hon. Lionel A. Tolle- 
mache supplements it with that famous example 


of anticlimax, the rebuke of a head master to | 


youthful Etonians for unpunctuality at chapel: 
“Your conduct is an insult to the Almighty and 
keeps the canons waiting.” 


The young girl mentioned was had up before 
the magistrate by a farmer for killing one of his 
ducks with a stone. case against her was 
quite clear, but it was thought worth while to call 
witnesses to prove that she was very naughty 
indeed, and in the habit of using bad language. 

Then, in solemn accents, the magistrate ad- 
dressed her: 

“Little girl, you have heard the evidence against 
sa and you see how one thing leads to another. 

ou began by cursing and swearing and blas- 
pheming your Maker, and you have ended by 
throwing a stone at a duck.” 
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A GOOD NAME. 


re the Civil War many offers of places of 
hqnor and fame came to Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
He refused them all, says Thomas Nelson Page, 
in his biography of the soldier. The only position 
which he finally did accept was the presidency of 
Washington College, with a small salary. 


On one of these occasions Lee was approachéd 

with the tender of the presidency of an insurance 
company at a —~ of fifty thousand dollars a 
year. He declined it, saying that it was work 
with which he was not familiar. 
_ “But, general,” said the representative of the 
insurance company, “‘you will not be expected to 
do any work. What we wish is the use of your 
name.” - 

“Do you not think,” said General Lee, “that if 
my name is worth fifty thousand a year, I ought 
to be very careful about taking care of it?” 
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TO IMPROVE FLIGHT. 


dee: a big Presbyterian convention in 1865 a 
rhetorical Scotchman from Ohio got the floor. 
His speech was replete with mingled humor and 
sarcasm. In the course of it, says the Rev. Galusha 
Anderson, in a book entitled ““A Border City dur- 
ing the Civil War,” he made this remark about his 
own eloquence : 


The speech of the brother from this city brought 
to my mind an experience of my schooldays. I 
wrote an oration and handed it to my teacher for 
correction. 

When he had examined it he called me to him, 
and said: 

“Taylor, if you would only pluck a few feathers 
from the wings of your imagination and stick them 
into the tail of your judgment, you would write 





a good deal better,” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 

108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 


STAMP Brazil, Peru, Cape ery 


Natal, Java, etc., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 
Mixed; 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 25c.. 1000 hinges, 
5e. Agts. wtd.,50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo 


In the Great Wheat 
FREE HOMES CENTRAL CANADA. 


Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of 160 acres. Every 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. A competency in 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to 
W. D. SCOTT, Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 

















WIZARD Nickel-plea 
REPEATING mp 8 in. ag, 






8 
or man) wi 
“7. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
an, All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U.S.A. 








Boys, think of the fun it 
will be this summer to make 
pictures yourself of the base- 
ball games, of your chums, 
.of the woods, of father and 
‘mother, and of all the things 
you are interested in. 














You can do all this with a 
Premo Junior 


And it’s so easy to understand that you can 
| commence to photograph within ten minutes 
after you get the camera. 

It loads in daylight, has automatic shutter for | 
time or snap shot exposures and it makes as | 

pictures as the average grown-up person 

gets with the largest cameras. 

Made in four sizes. Costs such a little that 
any boy or girl can have one. 

Price, 2% x 3%, $2.00; 242 x 44, $3.00; 34 x 4%, 
$4.00; 4 x 5, $5.00. 

Catalogue at the dealer's, or write us. 


IMPORTANT~—In writing, please be sure 
to specify PREMO Catalogue. It's free. 
Rochester Optical Division 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
28 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 




















Stove 


Not only can 

you cook anything on 

the Manning-Bowman 

Alcohol Gas Stove, but you 

can cook anywhere with it— 

in the kitchen, dining-room, sick- 
room, orat the camp or picnic. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


is quick as a gas range—and cleaner. 
Burns the new fuel—denatured alco- 
hol—which it first transforms into 
gas. No wicks, no delay, no odor. 
Single and double burners. Beauti- 
fully nickeled. Manning-Bowman 
Quality. 

Manning-Bowman Chafing 

Dishes for use on the stove 

have the “Ivory” Enameled 


Food Pan. Unusually clean 
and durable. 


At leading 
dealers. Write 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of 
“Eclipse”? Bread 
Mixers and “*Meteor"’ 

Coffee Percolators 
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Lest 
You 


For- 
get! 


Again 
we say: 


“‘ This is 
YOUR 
Free 
‘NATIONAL’ 
Style Book 
Pictured 
Below” 


All season long we have 
been advertising to YOU 
that one copy of the Great 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 
is YOURS— FREE. That 
one copy belongs to YOU 
—you only need to write 
for it. 

And now, Lest You 
Forget, again we say this 
is YOUR “NATIONAL” 
Style Book pictured below. 
Won't you write for it 
NOW? . 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book will 
show you every new style in all kinds of 
apparel for Summer Wear, including 
hundreds of New York’s best styles in 
Lingerie Dresses and Tub Suits from 
$3.98 to $19.98; Ready-made Skirts 
$3.98 to $18.98; Waists from 98c to 
$8.98 ; Petticoats, 59c to $9.98; Hats, 
$1.98 to $12.98; and also the famous 
“ NATIONAL” Tailored Suits Made to 
Your Measure of silks and other materials 
for Summer Wear, prices $7.50 to $35. 


Isn’t it WELL worth while to stop 
now and write for your “ NATIONAL” 
Style Book to-day? 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag — our 


signed Guarantee of satisfaction or your 
money back—is tied on every “NATIONAL” 
Garment. 


We pay Postage and Expressage to all 
parts of the World. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City 


No Agents or Branch Stores 


Maid Orders Only 























e did not ask in those old days 
If it looked east or west, 
To our young eyes the landscape there 
Of all the world was best; 
The steps led out to hills of home, 
Known fields and meadows low, 
With childhood’s morning glory lit— 
What more was there to know? 


The little wild things loved it, too, 
The pewee and the wren— 

The squirrel from the oak near by 
Would frolic there, and when 

Our laughing Patty’s harmless broom 
Had chased him to his limb, 

He’d sit and scold at her as if 
The porch belonged to him. 


The slim, unpainted pillars gray, 
The roof where mosses met, 

The wabbly banisters, the bench, 
Thé battered croquet set, 

I see them all; and all embowered 
When June was at its height, 

With rose-bloom thick as clustered stars 
Some keen December night. 


There father’s home-made chair all day 
Its waiting arms outspread, 

But might not clasp that sturdy shape 
Till daylight’s tasks were sped. 

Then in the dusk came mother’s voice, 
And Patty’s low replies— 

The honeysuckle’s breath around, 
The young moon in the skies. 


And if at times our glances caught 
A glimpse of marble pale 

Against the drooping cedars dark 
Beyond the garden’s rail, 

It brought no aching thoughts of those 
Who there in quiet lay, 

For even our vanished ones, we felt, 
Were still not far away. 


They say the house is haunted now, 
But if the tale were true— 

If Heaven would but a single hour 
Of those old times renew, 

Not all the gain nor ease nor power 
That cheats a world of men 

Could keep me; on my knees I’d go 
To that old porch again. 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
7s depths were those of the 





minister’s poverty, in the 
first instance, and after- 
ward those of a barrel. 

He was a home missionary, 
and his salary was meager and 
in part unpaid, and there were 
two reasons why he needed a 
new suit of clothes, one of 
which was that winter was 
coming, and the other was that 
his spring, summer and fall suit was far too 
worn out to serve as a winter suit, too. 

Just at that season of the year came the 
annual offering for missions, and the minister 
pledged five dollars. It was by far the largest 
single pledge that was made that day, although 
in the little church were several men more able 
to give than the minister. More than that, it 
was larger than all the other gifts together. 

When the deacons counted the pledges one of 
them, who was far more able to give than the 
minister, upbraided him for the gift, and inti- 
mated that if the pastor could afford to throw 
money away like that, the church need not 
strain itself so much to raise his salary. 

The minister had given it, partly because he 
wanted to give it, and partly because he hoped 
that his example would inspire others; but it 
did not inspire any one. 

That Sunday night the minister and his wife 
sat down in sorrow. The unkind word of the 
deacon had hurt them, the day’s work had 
been hard, the collection had not amounted to 
much. They were discouraged. 

Just before they went to bed the station-agent 
knocked. 

“I thought I’d call and tell you as I was 
passing that there’s a barrel at the station for 
you,’’ said he. 

‘*A barrel? I was not expecting anything. 
Where is it from ?’’ 

**T didn’t notice; but it’s prepaid.’’ 

That was fortunate, for the ministerial ex- 
chequer at that time contained fifty cents, and 
there was no more in sight. 

It cost half of the fifty cents to get the barrel 
hauled up the next morning, and they recog- 
nized its character at once. It was a home- 
missionary barrel. They knew that because it 
was a second-hand barrel, and the head was 
boarded across by strips that ran transversely 
to the heading boards; and besides, there is 
something about a home-missionary barrel that 
is distinguishable at a long distance. 

‘*What can be in it?’’ asked the minister. 

‘*There can’t be anything in it we don’t 
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g B& | need,’’ said his wife, and the minister knew 


that she spoke the truth. 

There are barrels and barrels. There are 
some that are filled with cast-off clothing, and 
others that are filled with good things, and 
love in every layer. To tell what this one 
contained would be to give a long and interest- 
ing inventory. Everything was neat and serv- 
iceable, and had about it a suggestion of 
thoughtfulness. When the last garment was 
removed, and the chairs and table were piled in 
beautiful disorder, the wife leaned her head on 
the barrel rim and wept tears of joy. 

‘‘There, there! You can’t weep a barrel of 
tears, and it’s no use trying,’’ said the min- 
ister, with a laugh, although his own eyes 
were not dry. ‘‘Come, I’ll take the barrel 
out, and we’ll put things away. Hello, here’s 
a letter! This will tell where it comes from.’’ 

But it did not. It simply said, ‘‘We know 
of yourself and family through a friend who 
has told us of your heroism and self-sacrifice. 
We have put into the barrel some things we 
thought you might be able to use, and enclose 
herewith a post-office order for twenty-five 
dollars.”’ : 

From this gift the minister paid the five- 
dollar subscription and bought the suit besides ; 
but the money and the clothing were only a 
part of the good that came out of the depths of 


the barrel. 
e «& 


LEGAL TENDER. 


arriage is a serious affair, and every one, 
M especially lawyers, should act with the 
utmost caution before contracting it. A 
writer in the Kansas City Star suggests the fol- 
lowing form of proposal. If the lady happens to 
be legally inclined, she might look favorably upon 
such a document; otherwise she would be justified 
in looking askance. 


To Ann Bright, of Blank, in the County of Blank, 
Spinster, Daughter of Edward Bright, of the same 
place, Gentleman, and of Mary, his wife—Madam : 

Whereas, I, the undersigned, John Smith, am a 
bachelor of the age of twenty-eight a, and am 
and have been for three years and upward now 
last past in practise as an attorney and practi- 
tioner-at-law ; 

And whereas, the net income and emoluments 
arising from the practise of my said profession, 
amount to the sum of —— and upwards, and in 
addition thereto I am possessed of or otherwise 


entitled to real and personal tare J roducing a 
further net annual income of —— or thereabouts. 
making together with the aforesaid rofessional 


income a total income of —— or thereabouts ; 

And whereas, hav ng regard to the several facts 
hereinbefore recited, I, the said John Smith, am 
in a position to maintain and keep a wife, and I 
am desirous to enter the holy state of matrimony ; 

And whereas, on divers occasions and in divers 

laces I have observed the manners, behavior and 

emeanor of you, the said Ann Bright, and have 
further made or caused to be made sundry inquiries 
and investigations concerning the character, dis- 
sition, habits, propensities, tastes, likes and 
islikes of you, the said Ann Bright, and have 
thereby and by other sufficient means duly satis- 
fied myself that you, the said Ann Bright, are in 
all respects a fit and proper person to become the 
wife of me, the said John Smith; 

And whereas, after due and mature deliberation 
I have determined to make you the offer herein- 
after expressed ; 

Now in pursuance of such determination, and 
for divers and good causes me hereunto moving, 
I, the said John Smith, do hereby irrevocably [but 
subject nevertheless to the stipulation contained 
in the final clause hereof] offer and tender unto 
you. the said Ann Bright, all that and those my 
heart, hand, body, mind, understanding and affec- 
tions to be held by ty to the use of you, the said 
Ann Bright, for and during the term of your natu- 
ral life in case you shall predecease me, or for and 
— my life in case I shall ty ey you. 

And I hereby promise and declare that in the 
event of you, the said Ann oe. intimating to 
me in writing or otherwise within the spz of 
seven days after the date upon which this letter 
shall be served upon you or left for you at your 
last-known place of abode, your acceptance of the 
offer hereby made as aforesaid, I will within a 
reasonable period thereafter intermarry with you, 
the said Ann Bright, at such church or in such 
other building as you may select for that purpose 
and will at all times thereafter during our joint 
lives at my own ae maintain and keep you, 
the said Ann Bright. 

Provided always, and the offer herein made as 
aforesaid is wees the express condition that if you 
the said Ann Bright, shall not within the space of 
seven days after the service or delivery of this 
letter as aforesaid intimate by writing or other- 
wise your acceptance of the said offer, the same 
offer shall thereupon be absolutely null and void, 
anything herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, 
designating —— as 

our humble servant, John Smith. 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS. 


a hat’s the news, Enos?” inquired Alonzo 
W Tubbins, politely removing himself 
from a choice flour-barrel to a lowly 
starch-box, in the South Equity general store and 
post-office. The newcomer nodded to the com- 
pany and graciously enthroned himself on the 
barrel. 


“Nothing much,” he said. “Likely ye’ve seen 
the poll-tax list? Kinder int’resting found it. 
Seems there’s two new ss in town. Or 
professions; mebbe professions sounds more dig- 
nified. South Equity’d ought to be proud o’ her 
—_ generation, J say. ain’t every town our 
size has a professional poet and a professional 
gentleman considering the welfare o’ the citizens, 
an’ setting a noble example, voting for dog-catcher 
jest like common folks. Inspiring to reflect on, I 


call it.” 
“What are ye driving at, Enos?’’ demanded the 
postmaster. “Talk straight, can’t ye?” 


“It’s straight enough, ain’t it? There’s nine 
new voters this year, come to their responsible 
majority an’ able to read the Constitution 0’ these 
United States,” responded Enos, tranquilly. ‘““Two 
of ’em’s Tommy Fownes and Hen Varick. Mr. 
Thomas Popham Fownes, he’s give his occypation, 
‘gentleman’; and Henry Varick, pore little snipe, 
he’s give his as r gy t u 

“No!” shouted a delighted chorus; and “Thun- 
der!” ejaculated Alonzo. “Not reelly?” 

“Oh, well,” Enos relented, amiably, “I dunno’s 
they ain’t right about it. Thomas Popham Fownes, 
he lives on his ma, and comes o’ mighty good folks ; 
and Henry Peters Varick, he lives on his, anc 
comes 0’ mighty poor ones. Thomas, he thinks 
he was born a gentleman, and his ma agrees with 
him; and Henry’s more’n sure he was born a poet, 





an’ his ma backs him up, too. Well, now, he did 
earn three dollars once with that prize poem 0’ 
his in the advertising contest fer Pecker’s Perfect 

Paint. An’ as fer Tommy—well, opinions ain’t a 
crime, anyway. An’ if the pair of ’em should turn 
out to be right, why, South Equity’d have reason 
to congratulate herself, and them.” 

-“T guess South Equity’ll give ’em the benefit 0’ 
the doubt,” suggested Alonzo, pensively. “I kind 
0’ guess as ’tis we’ll reckon it a personal privilege 
to congratulate ’em.” 

A slow smile spread round the circle of faces. 

“T kind o’ guess we will,” the postmaster as- 
sented. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if we pretty near 
congratulated ’em out of town. A gentleman and 
a poet!” 
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trengthen, O Sovereign Lord, the souls that 
bear, 

Unmoved, the heavier burdens of the race ; 

Who fix the fate of nations by the grace 

Of strong, irrevocable choice, and dare, 

So choosing, Thy Supernal Power to share ; 
Who stand erect and smiling in their place, 
And lift, with pure, proud hands, before Thy 

face, 

Their solemn load of judgment and of care! 

Ah, not alone to kings and prophets Thou 
Didst grant of old the sterner gifts of fate. 

That wreath of thorn was set on Lincoln’s brow,— 
On Washington’s; nor is our age too late 

For the clear vision, the unswerving vow, 

The brave and sorrowing lordship of the great. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ohn Dole and Margaret his wife had been mar- 
J ried about four months when they decided, 
although it was in the dead of winter, that 
they could no longer be happy unless they grew 
a garden in the little plot of earth that “came with 
the house,” as John expressed it. Seed catalogues 
and brilliantly colored pamphlets on the landscape 
architecture of gardens and lawns were henceforth 
the literature of the moment. 


Margaret sat at the table, pencil in hand, ready 
to put down what John should select. He sat by 
the fire, with a lap full of papers and books. 

“Now there are tomatoes,” he said. ‘Put down 
tomatoes, Number 9827. Gracious, but they’re fine 
ones! Here’s one that’s bigger than a whole man.” 

“What!” exclaimed Margaret. ‘“Let’s see.” 

“No, it is not, either,” said John, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “I made a mistake, or rather the 
artist did. The picture is just mixed up. Butiit’s 
a whopper, anyway. We won’t have much room 
for ’em, but we’d better have, say, ten dozen. 
We can make preserves, you know.” 

“That seems a g many,” said ages, 
“but we’ll ask my father to go over the list for us 
when we get itdone. What else?” 

“Well, put down potatoes,” said John; “they’re 
always useful. And string beans, and peas, and 
some squash,—summer and fall,—and then we 
must have some green corn, and lettuce and 
parsley, and —”’ 

“But, Jack, we can’t get all those in; and be- 
sides, you’d never have time to weed them out. 
It says in that green book that a garden is no good 
unless it is weeded carefully. Weeds ‘sap the 
vitality of the plants,’ remember.” A 

“Oh, I know that,” said John, loftily, ‘and I 
realize that I sha’n’t have much time to weed the 
garden. But —” 

“I sha’n’t weed, I can tell you now,” said Mar- 

aret. ‘I have enough to do with —” 

“Just you listen,” said John. ‘I’ve gotascheme 
that’ll save both of us. I wonder ho one ever 
thought ofit before. It’ssosimple. I told Howard 
the o 4 he seemed much interested.” 

iid 8 


What 

“Well, I propose to by & 
plain, ordinary burlap at about three cents a yard, 
you know,—and nail it on to the ground round the 
plants. In that way, you see, the weeds can’t 
possibly grow up, and there won’t be any work for 
us to do, except to pick and eat the vegetables.” 
“© Jack,” exclaimed the girl, ‘‘that’s fine! It’s 
so simple, too, like all great inventions! What 
did Howard say? He has a garden, you know.” 

“Howard didn’t say much,” replied John, “but 
he listened carefully, and asked about some of the 
details. He said he heard of a man who oe 
a lot of linoleum, which is water-proof, and cut it 
out to fit the stems of each plant, leaving about a 
quarter of an inch for growing space. Of course,” 

ohn added, refiectively, ‘linoleum is more expen- 
sive than burlap, but then —” 

“How did that man’s plants come out?” asked 


lot of burlap,—just 


ret, the practical. 
full oward didn’t say,” remarked John, thought- 
ully. 


Mar 
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ON THE RAGGED EDGE. 


n journeying through the ““Bad Lands” of the 
West in 1876 in search of fossils Mr. Charles H. 
Sternberg encountered many perils. In a 

volume entitled ““The Life of a Fossil Hunter” he 
relates the story of an adventure where a misstep 
nearly cost him his life. 


One day the professor asked me to climb a point 
near the summit of a lofty ridge, crowned by two 
massive ledges of sandstone four feet thick, which 
projected over the steep slope like the window- 
sills of some Titanic building. 

These ledges, one above the other and separated 
by fifty feet of shale, had been swept clean for 
about three feet, so that I found an | ——< 
for my feet when, after laborious climbing, 
reached the lower — 7. 

From my lofty perch I had a bird’s-eye view of 
mile upon mile of the wonderful Bad Lands, a 
scene of desolation such as no pen can picture. 

It was my duty to search every square inch of 
the dust-covered slope between the. ledges for 
fossil bones. After much unsuccessful effort, I 
came to a nae at the head of a gorge where a 
perpendicular escarpment dropped downward. for 
a thousand feet. The upper edge of sandstone 
had broken loose for a space of thirty feet, and 
this huge mass of rock, four feet thick, carrying 
with it the loose dirt and polishing the underlying 
surface as it thundered down the slope, had struck 
the lower ledge with such force that it, too, had 
an loose and plunged downward into the 
abyss. 

grove of pine-trees at the base of the cliff had 
been crushed to the earth by this avalanche. To 
my view, the remaining trees, which I knew to be 
about fifty feet high ——— like seedlings, and 
the vast mass of rock like a cobblestone. 

I concluded that I should have no difficulty in 
crawling across the smooth space, for I reasoned 
that if I began to slip, I could drive the sharp end 
of my pick into the soft rock and thus stop myself. 
So, climbing up the slope through the loose earth 


to the base of the weer ledge, I started to cross. 
When I was half-way over I began to slip, and 
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confidently raising my pick, I struck the rock with 
all my might. God grant that I may never again 
feel such horror as I felt then, when the pick 
upon which I had — for safety, rebounde: 
as useless in my hands as a bit of straw! 

I struck frantically again and yet again, but all 
the time I was sliding down with ever-increasing 
rapidity toward the edge of the abyss, safety on 
either side and certain and awful death below. 








To this day I do not_know how I escaped. I 
suddenly found myself lying on the ledge, on the 
side I had left a moment before. Probably some 

art of my clothing, covered with dust as it was, 
fad acted as a brake upon the polished surface. 
I lay for an hour with trembling knees, too weak 
to make my way back to camp. 
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A GENTLE TEACHER. 


cholars in America are, for the most part, 
S hampered in their researches by the fact that 
they must teach in order to live. Classroom 
work takes just so much of their energy from 
research, with the result that it is only the men of 
great strength of character who can accomplish 
much besides the regularroutine. In the Atlantic 
Monthly there are some anecdotes of the late Pro- 
fessor Child of Harvard College which illustrate 
the character of the man and the difficulties under 
which he labored. 


A guest was asking him once how it was that 
with so little leisure he had been able to prepare a 
certain paper. 

“Yes,” he assented, as he stood by the fireplace, 
“T hadn’t much time for it; but I kept the books 
and papers ready on my desk, and sat down to 
them, even if there were only twenty minutes or 


ou had to leave it,” I suggested, “to 
correct themes!” 

A grim look came intohisface. ‘Do you know,” 
he said, solemnly, placing his foot on a light chair 
in front of him, *‘that I corrected themes in Har- 
vard College for twenty-five years?” 

It has been remarked that Mr. Child never lifted 
his voice unduly; but some sort of physical em- 
ay was imperative, and this was furnished by 

ne chair. As he pronounced the “twenty-five 

ears’ with the most exact and labored utterance, 
is foot was released, and the chair found a new 
site half-way across the room. ; 

Another story: Once, in a class which was 

reading “Hamlet,” he assigned some ordinary 
SSA to a young gentleman who had been 
rained to the wildest feats of “‘elocution,” and 
who now saw his chance for immortality. The 
rafters of that bare room at the top of University 
Hall fairly echoed to the frenzied performance ; 
there were bellowings of rage, the low hiss of 
scorn, the ringing appeal, the cry of trium 
wail of baffled hope, all accompanied bya 
ey wheeze or asthmatic undertone which 
I take to have been the “deep breathing’’ indi- 
cated by doctors of this diabolical art. 

Mr. Child uncoiled himself ~~ ¢ craned out 
his head, lifted his spectacles, and peered, first 
amazed, then quizzical, then tragic, at the per- 
former. 

“Heavens, man—stop!” 
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OVERREACHED HIMSELF. 


‘FT t’s funny how afraid rich men are of being 
| cheated,” reflected Mr. Bates, “’specially 
when,they get out in the country. Now last 
fall one of the fur-lined overcoat kind came up 
here. He snipped off his words as if they’d been 
coupons, and though he’d come up here for rest, 
he seemed to think somebody’d charge him extry 
for it if he mentioned the fact. 


“Well, the Bassett place up on Birch Hill was 
for sale, and he took a fancy to it—looked just like 
the house where he was born, he said. 

“*But don’t you let it out,’ he says to me. ‘They’ll 
be asking some fancy price for it if they know I 


want it. 
‘Well, I drove him > there after he’d made up 
his mind, and we found Isaae Bassett out in the 


yard. 

“*T hear this place is for sale. How much?’ 
says Mr. Millionaire. 

“Isaac opened his mouth, but that was as fur 
as he got. 

‘Ill give you nine hundred and fifty dollars for 
it; not a cent more,’ said Mr. Millionaire, slam- 


ang. 

= Fin take it,’ says Isaac. 

“**T ain’t mean,’ he says, after he’d made outa 
check and we'd started off, ‘nor clost, but I won’t 
be done,’ says he, ‘jest because I’ve made my pile.’ 

“T didn’t tell him,” chuckled Mr. Bates, “that 
he’d done himself.” 

“Had he?” questioned Mr. Bates’s companion. 

“Sure!”’ said Mr. Bates. ‘The farm was put up 
for sale for the taxes, and all they asked was six 
hundred and fifty dollars. And I’ve heard that 
ame had privately offered it for six hundred 

ollars.’ 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


hen the carpenters began work on the 
W house in which “Square” Johnson’s 

married daughter was to live, they were 
much tried by the constant presence and lavish 
advice of the “Square’s” son-in-law. ‘“He’s a 
scatterwit if ever I saw one,” said John Dixon, 
head carpenter, to his wife one night. “What do 
you suppose he told us to-day?” 


“You'd better go right along with your story 
said Mrs. Dixon, who was rolling out biscuit dough, 
and had no time to waste on speculation. 4 

“Well, he told us about a fire that got started in 
a house somewhere out West last month,” said 
John Dixon, — more complacently as he 
looked at the dough and saw it taking shape for 
the oven. 

“He must sit up nights to read the papers, that 
man. And says he, ‘The men that were werking 
on the house left some shavings on a window-sill, 
where the sunlight came through a bull’s-eye _ 
oy such as I have in my front door, and it set fire 

» the shavings in no time.’ 

“‘Did the house burn down?’ I asked him, 
knowing well it didn’t, for nothing ever happens 
in his stories. 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘it didn’t, for the men were right 
there ; but if that thing had happened in the middle 
of the night, you just think how ’twouid have been. 
Nothing would have saved that building,’ says he, 
‘and more than likely the barns and outbuildings 
would have gone, too!’ ” 


” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Camp, lamp; moan, moat; canal, banal; ban- 

dle, handle ; bank, bane. - 
_ 2. Century,evanescent, translucent, complacent, 
incandescent, centipede, quiescent, convalescent, 
lucent, innocent, reminiscent, demulcent, recent, 
decent, accent, beneficent. 

3. 1. Inherit; in her it. 11. Heat her, heather. 
111. Catnip, catnip. rv. Understood, under, stood. 
' 4, Tent, tilt, test, taut, tuft, trot, tint, tart, twit, 
toot, tact, that, text. 
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THE MAGIC MAY- BASKET. 


By Christine Gleason. 


cross the front of the second story of the Home for Elderly 
A Women there were six windows. In the first a canary- 
bird sang all day long, in the second a prism caught and 
reflected the colors of the rainbow, and a scarlet geranium 
bloomed in the third. On the ledge of the fourth window 
Sparrows gathered daily for the crumbs a thoughtful old lady 
never forgot to toss there, and in the fifth there was a hanging- 
basket whose beauty well repaid the owner for all the care she 
must have lavished upon it. 

But the sixth window was different. There was nothing 
there to attract or bring good cheer to the passer-by. 

In the pleasant sitting-room of the house across the way five 
little girls, with bright eyes and busy fingers, were making 
May-baskets. Each year they came to Dorothy’s, and on 
May 1st the hearts of five old ladies were gladdened with a 
dainty gift that was hung up and treasured through the whole 
year. Presently the door opened and another little girl came 
in. Flossie had lived in the neighborhood only a short time, 
but she was in the same class, so she was invited to join the 
rest. 
‘‘Now who can Flossie make a basket for?’’ asked Dorothy 
of the others, as the newcomer unrolled her bright tissue-paper. 
“One of the five will have to get two, that’s all, but it doesn’t 
seem just right.’’ 

“‘Why, no!’’ exclaimed Flossie, innocently. ‘‘There are six 
old ladies over there. Before there have been only five girls, so 
only five could be remembered ; but now I make six, and I will 
make mine for the one who lives in the sixth room.’’ 

For a moment no one spoke. Then Dorothy broke the 
silence. ‘‘Flossie, dear,’’ she said, ‘“‘you surely don’t think 
because there were only five of us that we would leave out the 
sixth old lady. Mrs. Gray ‘has that room. She isn’t a bit like 
Aunt Polly or Grandma Brown or any of the rest. She doesn’t 
like little girls. Nobody would ever dare to give her any- 
thing !”’ 

‘Did you ever try to give her anything?’’ asked Flossie. 

“‘Why, we wouldn’t dare,’’ repeated Dorothy. 

Flossie spoke very resolutely. ‘‘I’m going to dare,’’ she said. 


MOVING DAY. 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


n the first of every May many people move, they say; 
So my doll, named Flora Bell, thought that she would move, as well. 


On her house I nailed a card: 


HOUSE TO RENT, WITH NICE BIG YARD. 


Flora had decided that she would like to try a flat; 

So I made one of a box and some picture building-blocks. 

Then I helped her pack. Ah, me! We were busy as could be. 
First, her clothes, from shoes to hats; then the furniture and mats. 
Bobby’s cart held all the load, which I pulled, while Flora rode. 
But when we unpacked each bit, nothing seemed to want to fit. 
Things were much too large to go into one small flat, you know. 
Flora Bell most nearly cried two wax tears right down each side. 
So, before a soul could rent her big doll-house, back we went. 
When we saw it standing there, so forlorn, and, oh, so bare! 

I tere off that horrid card I had nailed on very hard; 

Then we hurried in our store, till it looked like home once more. 


Now a new sign reads: 


WE SHALL NEVER MOVE, NOT WE! WE SHALL ALWAYS 
BE. CONTENT, SO THIS HOUSE IS NOT TO RENT! 





*‘Maybe she won’t like it at all, but if she doesn’t 
like girls anyway, that won’t matter much.’’ 

Such a beautiful basket as Flossie’s could not fail to 
please anybody, that is, anybody but Mrs. Gray, the 
girls thought. It was pale blue and silver, with long 
streamers looped up with blue bows, and it was filled 
with the nicest chocolate creams. They all went to 
the woods and gathered flowers for their baskets. 

The children crept carefully up the stairs and hung 
their offerings on the six doors, and then hid in the 
long corridor. Soon five old ladies—could they really 
be old?—appeared, and the little girls were hugged 
and kissed and cried over. 

Poor Flossie waited patiently outside the sixth door. 
She rapped many times, but there was no response 
even when the matron stepped to the door and called. 
She almost wished she had hung her pretty May-basket 
to some one else. Every one pitied her, and they all 
were very kind, but she could not forget her grief, and 
when she got home she cried herself to sleep. 

The next morning, as the six went to school 
together, they glanced up at the six windows, but they 
were not going to speak of May night until—yes—Flossie’s 
May-basket was hanging in the sixth window, and Mrs. Gray 
herself was waving her hand! 

How very happy they all were that morning! They could talk 
of nothing else, and when each little girl, on returning home, 


found an invitation toa May party in Mrs. Gray’s room, they | 


could hardly believe they were awake. 

They all went in their very best dresses, and such a merry 
time they never had before. 

Just what happened when Mrs. Gray opened her door and 
found her gift, no one ever knew nor dared to ask, but it 
really did not matter. It was enough to know, as she said, 
that Flossie’s May-basket had made her resolve that she would 
make every one love her as much as they had feared her before. 


a 
HAZEL’S STORY. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


hen the bell rang Stanley was studying hard. He 
stopped to listen as mama opened the front door. It 


was one of the church ladies, who had come to plan 


with mama about a missionary box. So Stanley went right 
on with: 

‘*B-a-m, bam, b-0-0, boo, bamboo; b-a-m, bam, b-0-0-s, 
boos, bamboos; e-c-h, ech, 0, echo; e-c-h, ech, 0-€-8, 0es, 
echoes. ’’ 

He shut his book. He was sure of every word now, and 
mama had said that he might go out to play ball as soon as 
his lesson was learned. He ran up-stairs to get his ball. 

As he passed mama’s room, he saw that his little sister 
Hazel had waked from her nap. 

‘‘Tanney! Tanney! Tum back!’’ she cried. 

*‘O dear!’’ Stanley said to himself. ‘‘Whatever made her 
wake up just now! I’ll keep still, and perhaps she’ll go to 
sleep again.’’ 

‘“‘Tanney! Tum back!’’ The little voice was very pleading ; 
but Stanley did want to go and play ball. He had earned his 
play hour, and he did not like to give it up. 

‘*P*’ease, Tanney, tum back !’’ 

This was too much for the little brother’s loving heart to 

















withstand, and in a moment he was lifting Hazel from her 
crib. 

‘**Tell ’tory!’’? baby commanded. 
the little one. 

‘*Well,’’ said Stanley, ‘‘what shall I tell you a story about ?’’ 

*** Bout doggy.’’ 

**Well, once there was a doggy —’’ 

**G’eat, big b’ack doggy,’’ put in Hazel. 

‘*Yes, a great, big black doggy,’’ agreed Stanley, ‘‘and 
every morning he went —’’ 

‘*An’ dot ’e paper,’’ interrupted Hazel. 

**Yes, he got the paper at the corner store and brought it 
home to —’’ 

**In he mouf!’’ cried Hazel. 

Stanley laughed. ‘‘You tell me the story.’’ 

‘*No, tell ’tory !’’ pleaded the little one. 

‘*Well, he brought the paper home in his mouth to his 
master —’’ 

‘*An’ he take ’e paper out he mouf, an’ he pat doggy’s 
head, an’ he say, ‘Dood doggy!’ Nen doggy lie down on 
p’azza, an’ do s’eep, an’—’at’s all.’’ 

Stanley was not through laughing when mama came up-stairs. 

‘Why, I supposed you were out playing, and that baby was 
asleep,’’ mama said. 

“‘No, no!’’ cried Hazel, decidedly. ‘‘Tanney tell ’tory !’’ 

‘Now goto your ball-game,’’ mama said. ‘‘There’s Herbert 
coming for you, and you may play till six o’clock.’’ 


**Tell ’tory!’’ persisted 


— ee Re 


OUR NEW FRIEND. 


By Edna Holman. 


e have a new playmate at our house who comes every 
W evening. He began by quietly taking a seat in the 

corner by the begonia pots. He had nothing to say, 
and as I am always a little shy about talking to anybody who 
makes no remarks himself, we sat in an interested silence 
through a whole evening. ‘The next night, when we came out 
from supper, he was in the same corner, awaiting us. This 
time the children were at home. They tried to get him to 
talking, but he would answer none of their questions. 

The next evening we found him in his accustomed seat. 

‘*Look here, old chap,’’ said Jack, rather boldly, consider- 
ing the visitor’s dignified manners, ‘‘aren’t you hungry? I’ve 
never seen you eat a bite yet. Can I bring you something 
from the supper-table ?’’ 

At this our silent friend moved never a muscle. But to our 
surprise, a minute after, out of his mouth darted his tongue, 
and that very instant a fly that had been roosting on the 
nearest begonia pot suddenly disappeared. 

‘*He meant that for an answer! He answered me! He’s 
beginning to get acquainted !’’ cried Jack, jubilantly. 

‘*Pooh! Probably he just happened to do that then!’’ said 
Ruth. ‘‘And anyway, I don’t suppose it’s the same toad that 
was here the other night !’’ 

**You don’t? Well, I mean to find out whether this one 
comes again, anyhow!’’ said Jack. He ran into the house, 
but was soon out, with something in his hand. ‘‘Could I 
have one of your doll’s hair ribbons, please, Ruth ?’’ 

Our friend’s skill at catching flies was certainly remarkable. 

As soon as she could get her fascinated eyes off the toad’s 
little swift tongue, Ruth hunted up a bit of blue ribbon out of 
her doll carriage. 

‘**See now !’’ said Jack. ‘‘This rubber band is so soft that it 
can’t hurt him. And it isn’t tight. Before it got to bothering 
him at all, it would break, you see. I’ll tie an end of this ribbon 
to it and put it round his neck for a collar. He won’t mind.’’ 

And he did not. He turned up, cravat and all, the next 
evening, and has visited us every night since. The children 
‘thelp him.’? They move him up and down, from place to 
place, wherever his sticky tongue can find good hunting. It 
will shoot to the left, or the right, or straight up, so quickly 
that we can scarcely see it. 


MAKING “WIGGERS.” 


By Eva Macfarlane. 


hile Toots and I were small, and there still was lots of light, 

We had to pick our playthings up, and go and say good night. 
After we’d drunk our bow!ls of milk, and all our prayers were said, 
It used to happen soon that when we both were tucked in bed, 
Toots would just whisper in my ear, ‘‘Let’s play at Wiggers, dear, 
Before it gets so very dark, and things look black and queer.’’ 
Then we would work as fast as fast to pull off lots of fluff 
That grows on sides of blankets, till we thought we had enough 
To make a Wigger family ; and then we both would start 
To tie it into Wiggers —I never liked that part, 
For, as I was the youngest girl, we had to use my hair 
To shape their necks and waists with; but I tried not to care 
When Toots would pluck my nicest hair, all straight and long behind, 
She’d say, ‘‘ It’s too thick, anyway, and so you needn’t mind.”’ 
After we’d made our dollies up we’d play the nicest games. 
Toots always used to call her own by quite the loveliest names. 
We’d play until we heard them push away the supper chairs, 
And all their dresses rustling as they came up the stairs; 
Then we would smooth our pillows out, and hug our Wiggers tight, 
And slide down underneath the clothes, and softly say, ‘*Good night!’ 
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pp Sewins Wheat Market.—Unfavorable 
crop reports, a short supply on hand, and 
a sharp speculative movement have forced the 
price of wheat to very high figures. The price 
of flour has risen in proportion; a number of 
millers have failed; and bakers, in this country 
and in England, are raising the price of bread. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, in a 
published statement, declares the high prices 
of wheat fictitious. He points out that the 
amount of last year’s wheat-crop was 31,000,000 
bushels larger than in 1907; that on March 1st 
the supply of wheat in the hands of the farmers 
was about 143,000,000 bushels; and that high 
wheat prices lead to a larger use of corn, the 
supply of which is abundant. 
& 


y "gine of Soldiers at Constanti- 

nople, April 13th, brought about the 

downfall of the cabinet headed by Hilmi Pasha 

and controlled by the Young Turks or the 
‘ ‘ Tni ” 

When a person has used coffee for a number of “Committee of Union and Progress. n The 
years and gradually declined in health, it is time revolt was directed not only against the existing 
the coffee should be left off in order to see whether | government, but against the officers in command 
or not that has been the cause of the trouble. of the troops, and was inspired both by religious 

A lady in Huntsville, Alabama, says she used | fanaticism and the spirit of political reaction. 
coffee for about 40 years, and for the past 20 years | Qne of the members of the cabinet was killed 
was troubled with stomach trouble. se: and one was seriously wounded. The Sultan 
“7 have been treated by many physicians but all conceded all the demands of the mutineers, 
in vain. Everything failed to perfect a cure. I ‘ 
was prostrated for some time, and came near among which was the enforcement of the 
dying. When I recovered sufficiently to partake ‘*Sheri code’’ or sacred law; granted them full 
of food and drink I tried coffee again and it soured | amnesty ; and appointed a new cabinet, headed 
on my stomach. by Tewfik Pasha. ® 

“TI finally concluded coffee was the cause of my 
troubles and stopped using it. I tried tea and Aco Revolution quickly followed. 
then milk in its place, but neither agreed with The Third Army Corps, stationed at 
me, then I commenced using Postum. I had it Salonika, remained loyal to the Young Turks, 


eereny made and it was very pleasing to the and, reénforced by troops from Adrianople, 


“T have now used it four months, and my health 





Steel Fishing Rods 


Represent recognized superiority for every kind 
of fishing. Are the favorites of professionals 

her rod so convenient, re- 
. “ BRISTOL” Rods are 


ight, flexible 
THREE YE 


Write us if substitutes are offered. 
Hook Disgorger Sree with catalogue. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
= 35 Horton 8t., 
Bristol, Conn. 











OLD SOAKERS 
GET SATURATED WITH CAFFEINE. 





marched upon Constantinople, demanding the | 


is so greatly improved that 1 can eat almost any- | restoration of the status quo, the punishment | 


thing I want and can sleep well, whereas, before, 
I suffered for years with insomnia. missal of the soldiers concerned in it. 
“IT have found the cause of my troubles and a way while, although comparatively good order pre- 
to get rid of them. oa can — upon it I vailed at Constantinople, the mutinous troops, 
appreciate Postum.” ‘“‘ There’s a Reason.” : 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. without competent leaders, were hardly more 
s than a mob, and the newly appointed cabinet 
Ever read the above letter? A new one pA 
appears from time to time. They are gen- was unsupported. When this record closed, 
uine, true, and full of human interest. April 23d, the investment of the city by the con- 
stitutional army was complete; the national 
assembly, sitting at San Stefano, fully supported 
its demands; and the question of the deposition 
of the Sultan was under consideration. 


& 


assacres in Asia Minor.—While these 
events were taking place at Constantinople, 
disorders broke out in other parts of the empire. 
The Armenian population of Adana, in Asiatic 
Turkey, was attacked by Turks. The work of 
pillage and massacre continued three days ; more 
than 5,000 persons were killed; and nearly the 
whole city was destroyed by fire. The Turkish 
troops aided the rioters. Two American mis- 
sionaries, Rev.D.Miner Rogers of the American 
Board and Mr. Maurer of Hadjin, were killed. 
At Tarsus the Armenian quarter was destroyed, 
and 4,000 Armenian refugees took refuge in 
the American mission. The armored cruisers 
give the wearer North Carolina and Montana have been 
a ee SS "rained | ordered to Alexandretta for the protection of 
_,Tie telecon of the leathers for euch part of theahoe, Americans. 
oy +} {—, in every t, b 
Shoes. d —_ after © Ts in the shoe | 
Boys’ See, T could show would then nderand | | Avyiam denied to Castro.—The British 
tps hy better, and government refused to permit ex-President 
"00.4 42” Method of Tanning the Soles makes them More Castro of Venezuela to land on the island of 
ERE Flentess and Loorer, Wearing then aug others. | reintied for which he took passage when he 
Men, Boys. syomen:anisses and Children. | jeft France. He went ashore, therefore, at 
None genuine without W. t: Douglas Fort-de-France, on the island of Martini 
CAUTI Eyele i ts used food cactuslvay. “Catalogue ‘Mailed port | but after several days was expelled by ane 
or DaveLas, = 67 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MASS. | the French government, and taken by force on 
board a French steamship for transportation to 
France. These proceedings were prompted by 
the unwillingness of Great Britain and France 
to permit their West Indian colonies to be 
used as the base of possible intrigue and con- 
spiracy against the government of Venezuela. 


* 


he Irish Land Bill, which was crowded 

out at the close of the last session of Par- 
liament, has been reintroduced, and has had its 
second reading in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 275 to 102. Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, estimates that it will require an 
expenditure of at least $915,000,000 to satisfy 
the land hunger of the Irish. Of this total, 
Parliament has yet to provide $775,000,000. 

& 


ecent Deaths.— Gov. George Leavens 

Lilley of Connecticut died April 21st, 
aged 49 years. Mr. Lilley was active in munic- 
ipal and state politics before his election to 
| Congress in 1902. He served three terms as 
Congressman at large, and was elected governor 
last November.——Ex-United States Senator 
Matthew Calbraith Butler of South Carolina 
died April 14th, aged 73. He was in the Con- 
federate army in the Civil War, and rose from 
the rank of captain to that of major-general. 
He was appointed major-general of volunteers 
in the war with Spain. He served in the 
Senate from 1877 to 1895.——David Turpie, 
United States Senator from Indiana 1887-1899, 
died April 21st, aged nearly 80 years. 
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The Reason I Make and Sell More Men’s $3.00 

and $3.50 Shoes Than Any Other Muasfacturer 
is because I give the the benefit of 



























y “ANCHOR” wae CHEN KNIFE 


Kindle with the Razor Bagy 





“Anchor” Brand 
Kitchen Knife 15c. 


Made of carver steel. The blade is tapered 





all the way from back to edge. Easily kept 
sharp. Handles of Cocobolo wood, the most 
durable handle- wood known. They never 
split, cannot spring off, are right in shape 
and easy to hold 

These Knives are put up in cases like the 
above, to stand on the dealer’s show-case. 
Look for them. Remember the brand 
** Anchor” and for_once in your life 
have a good kitchen knife. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, we will send by mail post-paid 
at regular pric e—15 cents each — but ask 
your dealer first. 


Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 














of the ringleaders in the mutiny, and the dis- | 
Mean- | 


Bonanza for hustlers. Tow, ioe. oe for Free Sample and Makar offer. Agents wanted. 

ones, large profits. Small, | i Come Se apanese Novelty Co., Dept. 96, St. Louis, Mo. 

rry. Agents’ OUTFIT rt rite y. 

FORSHEE ‘MFG. CO., Box 1045, Dayton, Ohio 


very PMARY EL 
AG ENTS = etn BAIT wakes TE 
Noodile-Cutt Marvel Pe tic HB i them 
Perfection oodie-Cutter every time. Beat everybody catching fish. Write 
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Who Wants Bonnie Boy” 


ing the most fun! 
They can't _— = P q 
for the carts a 
so built that ‘tipping over is impossible, ‘Bonnie Boy’’ is city 
broken and doesn't mind an automobile, a street car or a railroad 
engine the least bit. Won't scare at sane. 0am 
iyles iren’s 

The Tony Pony Line *,20.%5 Stet. 
ionable patterns on the boulevards of all the large cities. We have 
150 imported Shetlands to select from. We send the Tony Pony out- 
fitcom y. harness and cart. Write for illustrated catalog. 

CO.,11 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We also make the Reliable Michigan line of pleasure vehicles. 








Write to-day for the colors for these rooms— 
you can easily adapt them for yours. 


Make Your Home More 
Attractive. 


The artistic success of a home depends upon 


the colors chosen for the walls. There is no 
material for tinting your walls as good as 





Just fills a real and long-felt 
| want of the tidy housekeeper — 
| a paste stove polish in boxes 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


The colors are permanent, and do not rub 
off ; they give that artistic, soft, velvety effect. 


filled full and al- 
ways ready - mixed 
for quick applica- 
tion. Arubon with 
a wet cloth and a 
little rub up with a 
dry one give instantly just 
what you are looking for— 


A Jet-Black, Mirror- 
Smooth Luster, 
with No Dust, 


and practically no 
labor to speak of. 
It Is THE QUICKEST STOVE 
POLISH KNOWN. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, 
Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Color Schemes Free. 


Send us an outline of your rooms, and we 
will send you a correct color scheme free. 
Give the trim of your woodwork and the 
number of windows as well as the dimensions 
of the rooms. Whatever the building, whether 
public or private, large or small, Alabastine 
will give a better colored wall at a less expense 
for maintenance than any other material. 


Alabastine is more artistic than wall paper, 
more effective than paint, more permanent 
than kalsomine. 


Alabastine is a dry powder and is to be 
mixed with cold water. It comes in 16 beauti- 
ful tints and in pure white. Alabastine is 
carefully packed in sealed packages—it sells 
for 55 cents for any of the 16 tints, and 50 cents 
for a pure, brilliant white. 


The best dealers sell Alabastine. 








THE “H. H. H.”’ 
TOOL KNIFE. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 30 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


HIS Knife contains the following fea- 

tures: Leather Punch, Swedging Awl, 

Wire Cutter, Wire Pliers, Alligator 
Wrench, Hoof Hook, Screw Driver, Screw 
Bit. The Knife may be relied upon as a tool 
for any emergency, and is also suitable for 
the camper, woodsman and hunter. It gives 
universal satisfaction. The blades are made 
of the best 85 carbon cutters’ steel, and finely 
tempered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
SSeS eee 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


538 Grandville Av.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 348, 105 Water St., New York City, N.Y. 




























and Air Guns 








Become a Good Shot. 
Buy a Quackenbush and enjoy shoot- 
ing with the boys. The name guarantees 
accuracy, —_, safety, and a Rifle or Air Gun 
that can be “handed down” in good condition to a 
younger brother. Made for Darts, Slugs, Shot and 22-cal. Cart. 


Ask your dealer for the “Quackenbush.” 
If he does not carry stock, send us his name H. M. QUACKENBUSH, 
Maker of > ft — Air 
Guns for 35 Years. 




















and your order. Write to-day for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List. 


Dept. 30, Herkimer, N. Y. 

















Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
Pertect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it's not. 

Send for Catalog No. 253 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


° 

Cash Or Time Payments 
We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog. We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


Mad “A Kalamazoo 























|MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 









Direct to You’ 


iN EACH TOWN 
and district toride 
and exhibit a 1909 
©’? bicycle furnished by us ", B apes everywhere are making money 
ine o Mawey eae and specia offer at on 
EY D until you sikakes ‘and a prove of your bicycle. ‘We ship 
an a. one, anyw here in the U.S. without a cent osit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the leyelé and 
put it toany as youwish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will nat be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small Lage above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen 's 
Nor by B U ying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. 0 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive our Catalogues 
NO Atty 4 unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 


You WILL BE ASTONI when you receive our beautiful catalogue vand study 

SHED our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make for rg09. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are 
Satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 

























BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our a Orders filled the day received. 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hae a in trade %.. our Chicago retail stores. ese we clear out promptly 
at prices ranging from @ 10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 

TIRES COASTER- BRAKES single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
Ny g parts, repairs and equipment of all kinds at Aad/ the usual retatl pre 
DO NOT IT, but write to-day and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beaut 
fully sMeciested th containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information ; went a wonderful proposition 
on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get ev erything. Write it n 


Dept. F50,.  CHICACO, ILL. 
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PROMOTED! 


Don’t worry about the boss not having 
his eye on you and noticing the improve- 
ment in your work. Remember he is 
human —he is on the lookout for good 
men — his own success, and the firm’s, de- 
pends on his ability to select the right man. 








If you are a little better than the other 
man — if you know more about your work 
than he does, do you suppose the boss would 
pass you by and boost the other fellow? 


You wish you had a better job. You wish you 
knew more, then you could do more and earn more. 
Fill in the blank Gon below and let us tell you how 
your wishes can be realized. Our advice, based 
upon the experience of our successful students and 
graduates, will cost you nothing. It may start 
: you right and change your whole future. 


i The American School of Correspondence is an 
: educational institution. We employ no agents or 
collectors. Our reputation and the merits of our 
work make it unnecessary, Advice regarding the 
work you want to take up and our complete Bul- 
letin will be sent for the coupon. ‘There’s no 
obligation attached to this, so mail it to-day. 


We Help Boys and Young 





Men Help Themselves. 





Free Information Coupon 





American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your free Bulletin of Engineering in- 
formation and advise me how I can qualify for position 
marked * X." 





Engineer ... Heating and Ventilating 
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Send us 
(stamps will 
will send you, express pre- 
paid, a Sample Can (enough 
to cover 20 square + 2 coats) 
and a good brush. Specify shade 
desired. See below. 


Rogers Stainfloor Finish 
is a combined Vamish and Stain 


which does not obscure the grain¥ 
of the wood like paint. Far more 


durable than ordinary varnish, rich 
in tone, produces natural wood effects. } 


The only floor finish that satisfies practical 
painters. Made in 


Light Oak, Dark Oak, Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Malachite 
Green, Transparent. 

Also made i . 
ten wha nd cee chan. 


fixtures, or thi Ise 
wood) on which a dead black is, 


‘ 4 Detroit 
t”* White 
Lead 
Works 


Dept. F, 
Detroit, 















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











he Turbine Problem.—The turbine de- 

rives its power not from the expansive 
pressure of steam, as in a cylinder engine, but 
from its momentum, impinging at high velocity 
on vanes attached to the revolving shaft. The 
chief bar to the progress of the turbine, said 
the Hon. Charles A. Parsons, in his James 
Watt anniversary lecture, lies in the fact that 
in order to be economical in the use of steam, 
it must rotate at a very high speed. On the 
other hand, the propeller is more efficient at 
relatively low speeds. ‘To overcome this antag- 
onism, Mr. Parsons suggested that resort might 
be had to steel gearing for the propeller, accu- 
rately cut, and running-in an oil bath, or to 
some form of electrical or hydraulic gearing. 

& 


Fiehtize the Boll-Weevil.—The invasion 
of our cotton belt by the Mexican boll-weevil 
continues to exercise the minds 

of the government entomolo- 

gists. Somewhat on the prin- 

ciple of ‘‘set a thief to catch 

are see, @ thief,” Mr. W. D. Hunter 
size. holds that the best hope for 

the future is in the insect enemies of the 
weevil. In the invaded districts a number of 
parasitic and predaceous insects 
have turned their attention from 
their original prey to the invaders. 
Eight predaceous insects attack the 
adult weevil and 15 the larva. 
The latter is also attacked by 24 
hymenopterous parasites. The 
artificial introduction of parasites 
is regarded as a hopeful line of 
assistance. The problem is complicated in the 
Mississippi valley by the difference of climate. 


Boll-Weevil 
About double 
natural size. 


& 


T= Analysis.—This is a new term 
used to describe a method of determining 
the quality of metals by observing their rate of 
cooling. It is effected by means of a pair of 
pillar galvanometers, so arranged that they 
throw from a mirror a beam of light whose 
curves are recorded on a photographic plate. 
| The instrument is particularly valuable in the 
study of intermetallic compounds. The quality 
lof iron, for instance, can be determined by 


studying the recorded curve. Each metal appar- 
ently has its own characteristic cooling curve. 
® 


peanetytes Bullets.—In a communication 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences, Mons. V. 
Balthazard shows that when a leaden bullet 
traverses cloth, characteristic markings are left 
upon it, which are not obliterated by the sub- 
sequent passage of the bullet through flesh, 
provided that it does not strike a bone. It is 
even possible to identify the nature of the gar- 
ment through which the bullet has passed by 
a careful examination of the marks on the lead. 
ca 


N*” Light on Electricity.— Attention 
was recently called in this column to the 
remarkable observations of Professor Nipher of 
St. Louis on the property of an electric current, 
when passing round a sharp corner, of appar- 
ently projecting a discharge along its original 
line of motion. More recently Professor Cantor 
of Wiirzburg has independently observed the 
same phenomenon, and now Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson declares that this seems to be evi- 
dence of the existence of a true electric 
momentum, resembling that of water flowing 
in a pipe. Faraday had thought of the possi- 
bility of such a thing, but his experiments led 
him to conelude against its existence. Clerk 
Maxwell afterward raised the question again, 
and also decided it in the negative. But 
Professor Thompson points out that the phe- 
nomenon is in accord with the most recent 


day. At any rate, says Professor Thompson, 


of it may be. ® 
Rye from Ferro-Silicon.—Ferro-sil- 

icon, which has recently become a neces- 
sity in the manufacture of certain high-grade 
steels, has developed dangers in transportation 
which have led some steamship companies to 
refuse to carry it. The substance is a metallic 
powder formed in an electric furnace by heating 
a mixture of iron ore, quartz, lime and coke. 
When moistened it gives off gases, which are 
not only explosive if confined, but are also 
dangerous to breathe. Among these is phos- 
phoretted hydrogen, which, when mixed with 
air in the proportion of 1 part in 5,000, is said 
to be fatal to small animals. Deaths are alleged 
to have occurred among the crews of ships 
exposed to the emanations of this substance. 
But Mr. G. Watson Gray asserts that the danger 
can be avoided by careful: methods of manu- 
| facture. If the silicon content is below 40 or 
above 60 per cent., the substance is compara- 
tively harmless, but between these proportions 
it may be dangerous to transport. It should 
| never be confined or hermetically sealed. 








| 





theory of the atomic nature of electricity, | 
which had not been worked out in Maxwell’s | 


we have here a newly acquired fact about | 
electricity, whatever the ultimate explanation | 
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offer maximum canoe beauty, comfort, safety and | 
durability at minimum of cost. Write for catalogue 
(with 31 pictures) showing 1909 improved motor, sailing 
and paddle types, and accessories. | 


CARLETON CANOE CO., INDIAN LANDING, OLD TOWN, MAINE. 
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Selling This S-Picce Roy, Set 





DAY 
°— Sworn 


H. &. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


coining 
money. 
Selling from 60 to 600 sets per week. 
You can do it. Send your adden to- 
day and let us PROVE IT. Experience 

show you how to make 


THOMA | 
1669Barne io | 
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Chiclets 


Ol he Dainty 
int Covered 
Candy Coated 

Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 


YOUR MUSICAL FRIEND |} 


KNOWS that Chiclets keep 
the throat clear and moist 


Sold in 5¢ 10f and 25¢ packets 


rank Ff. Fleer & Company Inc. 


Philadelphia, WU. 4. A. and Toronto, Can. 


STAMMER 























Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mi 





















Tooth Brush. 


Note the peculiar 
arrangement of the 
bristles. Brush the 
teeth lengthwise, not 
crosswise, and thus 
clean between. the 
teeth. The long bris- 
tles near the end are 
to clean the bac 
side of the teeth and 
yrevent secret decay. 
lole in handle and a 
hook to hang brush on. 


Children’s 25c. 
Always sold in a 
yellow boc. 
Dealers or by mail 
Our booklet,“ Tooth Truths,” 
sent free, is full of valu- 


FLORENCE urs. co. 


able advice on the care of 
the teeth. Send for it. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 




















This Athletic 
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SUSPENDER 


Supports boys’ trousers 
and stockings without 
wrinkling. 

Freedom of circulation 
and quickness in dress- 
ing assured. 

For boys in knee trou- 
sers. Made for girls, also. 





Only 50 
or 
75 cents 
Worth 
double it. 








Dealers replace all defect- 
ive pairs. 
Sold by Leading Clothing 
and Department Houses. 
If not, write 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 


Sole Makers, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















glorious trip, which so many thousands will 
to the great Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


with two 2-cent stamps to cover 
be worth much to you. 


Tickets on sale daily, May 20 to Sept. 30. 
Minneapolis, St. 








THE PROBLEM OF YOUR SUMMER OUTING 


Is solved in these three booklets which will be sent you for the asking. You have an 
opportunity THIS summer to SEE more, LEARN more, ENJOY more than has 
possible before--the proof is in these attractive publications. all 
make this summer, thro’ 
t c Illustrated profusely—wit 
in colors—-they are decidedly out of the ordinary. 
h . tage, to A. Wi 
Pacific Railway, Dept. F, St. Paul, and the booklets will be forwarded at once. QWe have 
cther books describing the agricultural and industrial possibilities of the Northwest, for the 
benefit of the Homeseeker and the Business Man—the ‘Opportunity Hunter’’—which will 
’ For literature of this character write to C. W. MOTT. 
tion Agt., Northern Pacific R’y, Dept. F, St. Paul, stating the section in which you are 
interested. New summer train service  - May 23d and round-trip Summer Tourist 
ro’ 
Louis, Kansas City and the North 
the booklets. Write TODAY and plan your trip NOW. 


A. M. CLELAND. GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, DEPT. F. ST. PAUL 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R’Y 


ever been 
They tell about that 
h “ Wonderland” 
handsome covers 
our name and address TODAY, 

D, Gen. Pass’r Agt., Northern 


Send 
CLEL. 


, Gen. Emi- 


h service between Chicago, St. Paul, 


acific Coast. Full particulars with 























DUCATO 
ER - R 


Regis 
trade-mark stam: 
on the soles. 





Educator Shoes 
are made for 
every member of 
the family — in- 
fants to parents. 
Prices accord- 
ing to size. 





















For the child whose feet will grow right 
if given a chance. 
For the boy—the lively and healthy kind, 


-who needs foot-freedom. 
For the misses and youth whose feet 


are reaching the stage of ma- 
tured shape. 

For ALL who would seek 
real, true foot-comfort. 
SIZES: 

First Steps, 2 to 6, $1.25 and $1.35. 
Infants’, 8, $1. R 
Child’s, 8*2 to 11, $1.75 and $2.00. 
Misses’, 112), to 2 a 


25c. extra when 
ordered 
by mail. 































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue 0 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made atthe risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


iven to sub- 
the paper, 





RADIUM IN MEDICINE. 


i of the most curi- 

ous methods intro- 
duced in recent times 
in the treatment of dis- 
ease is that known as 
“radiotherapy.” 

It includes treatment 
by sunlight and elec- 
tric light, treatment by 
the Roentgen, or X, 
rays, and treatment by 
radium and other “radio-active” bodies. Radium 
is a substance, probably one of the chemical ‘‘ele- 
ments,” occurring in very minute quantity in 
pitchblende, and is one of the queerest substances 
known. It is constantly giving off inconceivably 
minute particles which travel with tremendous 
rapidity, and pass through glass and many solid 
bodies apparently as readily as through air. 

In addition to these “rays,” which are of three 
kinds, there is a peculiar gas or vapor, the so- 
called emanation, given off by radium, which may 
so affect neighboring objects as to make them for 
the time being radio-active. 

The action of radium is similar in many ways to 
the X-rays, and will produce a “burn” when a vial 
containing a very small quantity of it is held to 
the skin for a certain time. 

It has been employed in medicine in the treat- 
ment of the same diseases that have been found to 
be benefited by the X-rays. These are chiefly 
diseases seated in the skin or mucous membranes, 
such as eczema, moles, ulcers and superficial 
cancer. Birthmarks have apparently been cured 
by radium, but sometimes the marks have been 
replaced by disfiguring scars even worse than the 
original trouble. The itching of eczema is fre- 
quently relieved quickly by a brief application of 
radium. Its most striking effect is in causing 
superficial cancers to disappear, and even those 
beneath the surface and in parts inaccessible to 
the X-rays have apparently been cured by insert- 
ing a glass tube containing radium into the tissues. 

Lupus, a disease of the skin for the relief of which 
the Finsen-light treatment has been much em- 
ployed, has also been cured by radium. 

In addition to the rays, use has been made ex- 
perimentally of the “emanation.” It has been 
collected on a suitable surface and then dissolved 
in water; and the solution injected into a mouse 
has apparently cured a cancerous tumor of the 
intestine. 

Other wonderful effects have been obtained by 
radium, but it also often fails, and until it is known 
why it cures in one case and fails to cure, or even 
does harm, in another apparently similar case, its 
employment must be regarded as experimental. 

The X-rays have been found less curative than 
they were at first thought to be, and in order that 
disappointment may be prevented, too much must 
not be expected from radium. 
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POOR PAPER. 


n an address before the Institute of Archeology, 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard declared 

that the “books we print now will dry-rot in a 
comparatively short time.” 

Of course there is no paper that will last forever, 
but the most cursory glance at the books of to-day, 
whose pages yellow and turn brown at the edges 
in a few years, shows clearly enough that they are 
not intended for longevity. 

In the early days of printing it was hardly pos- 
sible to use anything but first-class paper in making 
books, for the reason that wood-fiber paper—much 
less wood pulp or ground wood—had not then come 
in. At that time good cotton and linen rags were 
turned into fine, firm, pure white paper, well able 
to withstand indefinitely the yellowing and disin- 
tegrating attentions of time. 

Perhaps, surmises a writer in the New York Sun, 
if, after the discovery of the printing-press, the 
world’s population had stood still, wood-pulp paper 
would never have been heard of. As it was, the 
demand for printing paper grew tremendously 
fast. It was soon discovered that there were not 
enough rags to go round. The supply gave out, 
and manufacturers bestirred themselves to get 
vegetable fiber from other sources. 

The best paper—all the paper which represents 
enduring qualities—is made of vegetable fiber, and 
all vegetable fiber is suitable for paper-making, 
whether it is obtained from rags, wood, esparto- 
grass, straw or other substance. 

In the original state, or when these fibers are 
first torn apart, they are clogged with gum, which 
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must be thoroughly dissolved and washed away 
by chemicals if the best results are to be gained. 
Wood-pulp paper is made out of finely ground 
wood, usually spruce, the grinding being done 
with a beating engine, run at high speed, and 
huge stones, between which the wood is reduced 
to something like a pulp. After that it is made up 
into paper without any preliminary removing of 
the gum or other deleterious ingredients. It is 
used just as it is; and therefore, as a rule, paper 
of this class is covered with tiny specks and im- 
perfections, and will turn a brownish yellow, some- 
times in a few months. Any one can see this by 
getting out a newspaper or a newspaper clipping 
which has been laid away for a year or two. 
French printers are said to use much more wood- 
pulp paper than do American printers, and they 
are much less particular about buying the best 
grades of paper, even for works of importance. 
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THE BURDEN OF DEBT. 


n the comparative confusion invading the house- 

hold during the reshingling and the adding on 
of the bay window, Miss Robertson’s method of 
keeping accounts was rather interfered with. 
There were so many unusual little items, and it 
was well-nigh impossible to go each time to 
her orderly desk; so, in those upset days, Miss 
Robertson formed the habit of making hasty mem- 
oranda on slips of paper. When evening came, 
she sat determinedly with slips and account-book, 
until just and proper balance was established. 


This evening one troublesome slip made new 
lines on her brow. She painstakingly resorted to 
various ———* ogging devices—even going about 
the house, troublesome slip in hand, and carefully 

lacing herself in different positions occupied by 
herself during the day, when presumably she might 
have made the forgotten note. 

Finally she did what she rarely permitted her- 
self to do—went outside for help. 

“Mary Louise,” she said, desperately, to her 
niece, reading near by, “I want you to help me 
remember this thirty-five cents!” 

“What oy cents?” 

“Why, on this slip I have it written, ‘I owe 

Martha Greene thirty-five cents.’ It must be so or 

it wouldn’t be written. But I can only remember 

shingle-nails that she’s got for me, and that was 

org and they weren’t thirty-five cents, and 
paid her at the time.” 

‘Ask her to-morrow.” 

“?*Twouldn’t be of any use. Martha Greene 
wouldn’t know if you owed her thirty-five dollars ; 
she keeps noaccounts. Besides, it must be settled 
to-night.” 

None of Mary Louise’s anqgoutions of articles 
possibly purchased for them by their neighbor hit 


the mark. After peo three dimes and a nickel 
on a paper marked ““M. G.—(?),”’ Miss Robertson 
retired to broken slumber, harassed by the thought 


of thirty-five cents unpaid and unaccounted for. 

But although her eyes the next morning showed 
dark rims, Miss Robertson looked up from behind 
the coffee-pot with an effect of great relief. 

““Mary Louise, it came to me about that thirty- 
five cents toward morning—about half past four! 
You know, Martha Greene has been urging me to 
try her Middleton grocer’s coffee? ell, the 
thirty-five cents is for the pound she’s going to get 
me when she drives over there next Saturday.” 
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A CASE FOR CONDOLENCE. 


ot all that glitters is gold, and not all who 

lean over the rail are seasick. One of the 
lessons of life is not to take too much for granted. 
However, in the instance mentioned by F. J. M. 
Smith in “The Hades of Ardenne,” the sympathy 
was as genuine as if the object had been more 
deserving. 


Night was falling as Daubiton paced the deck. 
One by one the SS had gone below. Oné 
lady remained in the stern leaning over the rail 
gazing sadly over the sea. Daubiton could jus 
make out her outlines in the dusk. 

As he drew near her on one of his rounds, a 
nes pan startled his ears. He looked 
wistfully at the graceful figure shrouded in its lon 
He could make out the small head ben 
over the foaming water in exquisite feminine 
grace. If he could only help her! 

Back and forth he paced. She was evidentl 
suffering from the worst form of seasickness. It 
was to think of her all alone with no one to 
comfort her. Daubiton debated. Perhaps she 
preferred to be left alone. 

The boat suddenly gave a roll and plunged wildly. 
There was a shrill shriek, followed by a terrible 
groan. Daubiton could stand it no longer. He 
went to her and spoke respectfully: ‘Can I do 
anything for you?” 

here was ho answer. 

“She seems unconscious,” he said to himself, 
and laid his hand gently on her shoulder. Then 
he started. It was no lady. It was a fender, and 
the groans were made by the chains which led 
from the rudder to the steering-house. 


garment. 
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“ENGLISH IS WHAT SHE SPEAKS.” 


M's Banks was just getting ready to go out 
while her patient husband waited in the door- 
way, watching her complete her toilet. By the 
extraordinary contortions of her neck he con- 
cluded that she was trying to get a glimpse of the 
back of her new blouse, and by the tense lines 
‘about her lips he concluded that her mouth was 
full of pins. A writer in the Toledo Blade tells 
the story. 

“Umph — goof — suff — wuff— sh —ffspog?” she 
asked. 

“Ves, dear,” he agreed. “It looks all right.” 

“Ouff—wun—so—gs—ph—mf—ugh—ight?” was 
her next remark. 

Fe it would look better if you did that,” 
he nodded; “but it fits very nicely as it is.” 

She gasped and emptied the pins into her hands. 

“I’ve asked you twice to raise the blinds so that 
I can get more light, James!” she exclaimed. 
“Can’t you understand plain English?” 
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A THOUGHTFUL HEN. 


KX a subject of incredible tales, the hen is second 
only to the fish. The latest one comes from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and concerns itself 
with the wandering fowl. This hen had set out to 
see the world, and on her way met a crow in a 
distant wood. 

“Hello!” said the crow. ‘Are you not afraid, 
eee, wee, of losing your way in all this 
K fraid? Not I!” scoffed the hen, courageously. 
me while I lay an egg to guide myself 





SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 


figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, | 


rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adr. 


WaN-), Wacom. d-iba- AD WRITERS EARN 
Ye} 44-e8-14,14,88-m LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepare by mail to increase your 


salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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mothers 

have “é 5] 
looking "4 ie 

for 

With Inner-Waist equipped with ex- 
tensions for the garters and take-up 
for lengthening, all in one, and sell- 
ing at the low price of 81.00, So easy 
to put on that the youngsters can 
quickly dress and undress themselves. 
Made of Khaki and of striped and 
checked Ginghams and Galateas. Sub 
stantially made for hard wear; washa 
ble, fast colors. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn't it, send 
us $1.00, stating color and material 
desired, with age of boy, and we will 
mail a suit to your address. If not satis 
factory we will return your money. 
This is the biggest dollar's worth ever 
offered in boys’ ge gaol ¥ 

Our catalogue of wash ane lay 
Patented. suits for ae Kk #F Sree. — 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 





















VER wear a cushion 
sole shoe that was 
not satisfactory? Don’t 
let that prejudice 
against cushion soles. 
You did not choose the 
right one, that’s all the 
trouble. ye call it a 
“mattress for the foot,” 
but there are good mat- 
tresses and poor 
ones, and when 
ou buy a mat- 
ress you must 
choose. It’s 
the same 
ith 













DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. 


The Worth 
Cushion Shoe 


The Worth Cushion Sole 
is absolutely hygi- 
enic, guaranteed 
keep its place and 





shoes. 


MEN’S 


wear as long as 

the , shoe Insts, $4.00 to $6.00 
and a e 

while it pro- WOMEN’S 
vides an easy $2.00 to $5.00 


resting place 


for every If your dealer 


bone, joint and willnot supply you 
muscle, pre- we'll sell you direct 
venting corns Send his name and get 


and calluses. our Catalogue. 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
573 Fulton Street, . rooklyn, N. Y. 

5 8. 13th Street, : Philadelphia, Pa. 
1225 Broadway, . ° New York. 
































Welch's 


Grape Juice 


With a plant located where 
the finest Concords grow, 

with opportunity to select 
only the choicest grapes for 
use, 

with every facility in the 
way of modern equipment 
and special machinery, 

with the greatest possible 
care exercised in every step 
of manufacture, 

you are assured in Welch’s 
Grape Juice all the purity, 
freshness and flavor found 
in the juice of growing 
grapes. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Booklet of 
forty delicious ways of using 
Welch’s Grape Juice free. 
Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 
Io cents, 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, 
Westfield 













































for year-round use. 





Wash Day 
to 
Baking Day 


All days are alike to the 
New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
No matter for what pur- 
pose you need a quick, 
clean, hot flame, or a slow, 
steady flame—without an 
added degree of heat in the 
room—there is no stove 
like the “ New Perfection” 
—the wonderful oil stove 

that has revolutionized 


housekeeping. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


besides being the perfect stove for summer, is just as efficient 
It is built with a CABINET TOP 
that makes it possible to warm dishes and keep food hot after 
it is cooked, and adds many other conveniences. 

The “New Perfection” is the most complete and most effi- 
cient oil stove ever made. 
Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. 
If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


™ Rayo 


with light if you wish it—gives a restful, mellow glow if 
you prefer it. Just the lamp for daily use everywhere. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Made in three sizes. 








is unsurpass= 


LAMP ed for home 


illumination. Floods the room 
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Soda Cracker Logic 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 


there is only ome soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 
best in freshness. Of course, 
that soda cracker is 


‘Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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OUR Folks Used to Make Good 


Gravy—maybe they do yet, but in many a 
household it is a lost art. 
@ Grandmother’s gravy —how smooth it was — 
how good it tasted! That was because she thickened 
it with Kingsford’s Corn Starch and not with flour. 
Flour makes lumpy gravy and that raw taste. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is the right thickening for gravies, for sauces and cream soups. 
@ Remember one thing —you can’t make perfect pie-crust without 
it—one part Kingsford’s to two parts flour is the recipe. Also, it 
makes a puff-paste that melts in the mouth. 
@ A Word to Kingsford Friends —Send us the name of any young 
housewife who thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or 
desserts; we will send her our new little Book W, “What a Cook 
Ought to Know About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you with- 
out cost a copy, too, if you like. 

T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors. 








A Waterproof 
Rain Garment. 








Given to any Companion subscriber as a Reward for 
Perseverance for only five new subscriptions. Price 
$7.00. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by 
receiver, or by mail for 25 cents extra. 


to popular Rain Garment is tailored in perfect 
taste, and, above all, is absolutely proof against 
wet weather. The material is high-grade with a light 
coating of rubber on the inside. It is also spot-proof 
and dust-proof. The style offered is double-breasted, 
with plain stitched cuffs and button ornamentations. 
All buttons are of the same material, with black rims. 
The finish and sheen of the material closely resemble 
silk. Garments furnished in the following shades: 
gray, natural pongee and blue. When ordering, in- 
dicate shade desired, and give bust measure. 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE purchase of a New Home Sewing Machine includes a complete set of 

the finest sewing machine attachments ever made, and there’s a device 

for almost everything that it is possible to do on a sewing machine. When 
you get them, use them. They will save hours of labor and do their work more 
beautifully and accurately than you could possibly do the same thing by hand. — 

If you haven’t a good sewing machine, look up the New Home. You will be 
surprised to see how easily it can be secured, and the longer you use it the better 
you will like it. Send for New Home literature. 

THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Don’t blame baby if he is impatient for Mennen’s—it is a vital part of his living. He must 
be comfortable first of all. He is particular, too—don’t give him anything but Mennen’s 
to relieve chafing or prickly heat. ‘The rest of the family need it for toilet, shaving, sunburn, et: 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (BORATED) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, which has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. Sample Free. 

MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP ° e (blue wrapper). ) 
Specially prepared for the nursery 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. 5 
LOOK FOR THE FACE ON OUR SPECIAL NON-REFILLABLE BOX—THE “ BOX THAT LOX.” 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or hy Mail. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange St., NEWARK, N. J. 










No Samples. 
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What is SAPOLIO? It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap which has no equal for all cleaning purposes except the laundry. To use it is to value it. 
What will SAPOLIO do? Why, it will clean paint, make oilcloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
It will take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the Knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 


The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be a sensible 
housekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. 





